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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
—The GALLERY with a Collectlon of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 
ds OPEN daily from Ten to Six. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


LORAL HALL, COVENT GARDEN.— 

Mr. ALFRED MELLON has the honour to announce 

that a Series of Vocal and Instrumental Concerts will take 

jlace inthe Floral Hall, Covent Garden, commencing on 
Monday, August 13. To continue for one month only. 

Conductors, Prince Galitzin and Alfred Mellon. 

Promenade, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d ; Orchestra Stalls, 5s. 

The Concerts will commence at 8 and ‘terminate before 11. 


WANTED, AN ENGAGEMENT AS 

MISTRESS in a Girls’ or Mixed School not under 
Government. Applicant has had considerable Experience 
in Teaching, and can give satisfactory References. 


Address, H., 34, Nethergate, Dundee. 


TRAINED CERTIFICATED MASTER 
will be open for RE-ENGAGEMENT in October. 
Address, the Master, National School, Grosmont, York. 


GERMAN Ph.Dr., Professor of German 

and French at a first-class College, West of London, 
has some hours disengaged, and wishes to fill them up by 
private teaching. Terms, 5s. a lesson. 


Adress, Kappa, Office of this Paper. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Dr. C. 
CRUGER, of Hamburg, RECEIVES a limited number 
of PUPILS, who attend Dr. Schleiden’s Commercial School, 
where Latin and Greek, as well as Spanish, are taught, if 
required. References unexceptionable. Prospectuses may be 
had, in London, of Heyry Stevens, Esq., 4, Trafalgar 
Square, and, in Edinb of Ropert CHAMBERS, Esq., 
Dr Criiger is now in ion, and will remain till the 
5th, when he will be happy to take charge of Pupils on his 
return voyage to Hamburg. 
Letters to Dr. Criiger, at either of the above addresses, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microseopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Tnstruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 


ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Jonny Bexnetr, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
y Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


HOICE of aSERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 
—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1830. A superior description of servants are 
waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for character to their last place. Female servants of 
good character obtain im e engagements, and may pay 
after ; to general servants (who may be engaged as cooks or 
if competent) no There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Servants 
required for Free Emigration. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, harmless to life. Sold in Packets, 1s. 
and 2s. 6d. each (is. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas Keatixc, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churehyard, E.C. 



































\ TESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCEITY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, S.W. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 
ford Street, Park Lane. 
George Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 
William Freeman, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster. 
Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
10, Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliff 
Highway, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey, 
Edmund Laocas, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 
Frederick Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick Place, Regent's 
Park. 


Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex. 

James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank Row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 


John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 

PHYSICIAN. 

William Richard Basham, M.D., Chester Street, Grosvenor 
Place. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, “and urney Street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the 
amount assured to be payable to the Policy holder on his 
attaining a given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by 
many other offices, and thus afford an immediate Bonus to 
the assurer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or 
more Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 


Actuary, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Banks. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, and 57, CHARING 
CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
DIRECTORS. 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Wm. Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | EB 
John Davis, Esq. i 
das. A. Gordon, M._D., F_R.S. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., ee. Whiting, Esq. 

MP. Wyvill, jun., Esq., M.P. 

This Company offers C outeien SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
Security, in sums of not less than £500. 

BONUS of 1861:—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the 
Ist July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will partici- 
pate in the next Division of Profits. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 
the only Starch used in her Majesty’s Laundry, and as 


some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 
sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 





sq. 
Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 
| John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 





ay word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
elony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing, CURED by a registered 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful prac as 
such cases. Consultation hours, One to Four “daly, and 
Seven to Eight in'the Evening, at 1, Harewood Place, 
Harewvod Square, N.W. 
Consultation by letter to M.D., enclosing five shillings’ 








worth of stamps, attended to. 





all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that» 





OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in 

a few days Beek will receive a Correet Copy of your Armorial 
ain Sketch, 3s.; in H Colours, 


BB: 
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lie 
a 
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fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted 
British Museum, Tower of —— Heralds’ 
&e. mal of Heraidry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 
free. — By T. CULLETON, bebe ma 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cr. 

corner of St. Martia’s Lane, London, W.c. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


ie 
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RMS, CRESTS, &e., En 
Best Style. Crest on Seals or 


ved in the 


Letter, Is. extra. oa cU LLETON. Heraldic ie Engraver pots 
a intment to the 25, Cranbourn 8 
it. Martin's Lane, W.c. 


OLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING P' 15s. ; 
Best Make, 21s. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to Ihe Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


'AMILY ARMS, &c. Emblazoned for 
Printing on Carriages or Needlework, 6s. ; — ne. 
12s. — and Modern M 











Lane, London, W.C. 


Wes CARDS — For Lady and 
Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed En with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
a Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards, Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engrayer and Die Sinker, 25, — Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.— Mark F oe 
Linen. eet oe a. page vee dle Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON'S ‘S$ PATEN TENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a pieces of Linen can be Marked in a 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s, 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 
“ Several trials with Mr. © ULLETON'S fom Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me 
them eiaghenes the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass ee Soda, they he boo: sgl Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed t nk, cases 
burned holes in the Linen. 1 can testify Mr. CULLETON'S 








Plat incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 
” (Signed) % SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
= 15th, 1854.” 


Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
a 0 LLETON, y Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W. 
*,* All paar executed by return of Post. 





TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 
* This is ——— anything of the kind known.” 
The most who! 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains fa- 
your for PUDDINGS, paola BLAN 
Ce ete. Oe A ee tate oe ly suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN INV. 
BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the pv 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 
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Consulting Index. Royal Svo., coloured, price 12s half- 
ebound. 
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CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITIONS 


JOSEPH GUY’S STANDARD 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


UY’sS SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY: to which 
is now added Physical Geogograpy. The = Edition. 
ae Semeetts « corrected, by WILLIAM 
Iustrated with sven Maps, royal 


GUY'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY ; with Ques- 
tions for Examination, and useful Maps. A New 
Edition, royal 18mo., price 1s. cloth. 


GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS; containing 16 
4to. = neatly coloured, half-bound in royal 

8vo., price 5s. 
GUY'S SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK on 
Ancient end Modern History, Geography. >, Astronomy, 
and all ialensees Subjects; to Which is given a 


of History, coloured. A New Edition, thoroughly 
ina ae and much enlarged. 12mo., price 4s. 6d. roan, 


GUYS ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT, 
MODERN, and BRITISH HISTORY; with Examin- 
ing questions at the end of each Section. New Editions, 
12mo., price 3s. 6d. each, roan. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, with the 
First ar of every Series in each Rule worked at 
length. The 29th Edition, corrected and thoroughly 
revised, 12mo., 2s. cloth. 

GUY'S KEY TO THE SAME; with the 
Questions fully given. 12mo., price 4s. 6d. roan lettered. 

GUY'S FIRST ARITHMETIC, useful also 
a a 

GUY'S TREATISE on BOOK-KEEPING 
7 a iecles le cioth. Beginners. A New Edition, royal 

GUY'S NEW BRTISH READER. With 
Engravings. The 13th Edition, price 3s. 6d. roan. 

GUYS NEW BRITISH SPELLING- 
BOOK. With Numerous Engravings from W. Harvey's 
designs. The One Hundred and First Edition, 12mo., 
price ls. 6d. cloth. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR. The 
15th Edition, 12mo., price 1s. 6d. cloth. 

GUY'S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, on 
the Plan of his School Geography, with 18 Plates. A 
new and thoroughly revised Edition, by JOHN 
RIDDLE, Master of the Royal Naval School, Green- 
wich, royal iSmo., price 5s. roan, lettered. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH PRIMER. The 
29th Edition, 1$mo., many Cuts, price 6d. half-bound. 

GUY'S PARENT'S FIRST QUESTION- 
BOOK. With Engravings, New Edition, price 1s. 


GUY'S SCHOOL CYPHERING-BOOK in 


Script Type. A New Edition, large post 4to., price 3s. 
6d. half-bound. “ 





A complete Catalogue of all Joseph Guy’s 
School-Books may be had on application to 
Marsnaun, & Co. 





STANDARD SCHOOL ATLASES. 


USSELS GENERAL ATLAS OF 
» MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 25 4to. Maps, with a 


i. 


RUSSELL’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. 22 4to. Maps, with an Index. Royal 8yo., 
coloured, price 12s. half-bound. 


Ti. 
GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, containing 16 handsome 4to. Maps coloured, 
half-bound im 8vo., price 5s. 





London: Crapock and Co.; Wairraker and Co.; 
and SnprrKr, Manrsizat, and Co., the only | 


publishers of Josern Guy's Scuoot- Booxs, j 





BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND COUNTRY 





BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE: con- 

taining Descriptions of the Sea and Sea Cliffs ; Fishes ; 
the Beach, &e. Illustrated with superior or 
ving = 8yo., cloth boards, 3s.; cloth elegant, gilt ed; 


HELLS AND THEIR INMATES. 


With numerous beautiful Engravings. Square 16mo., 
cloth boards elegant, gilt edges, price 3s. 


WONDERS OF THE WATERS: con- 

taining the Animalcule—The Coral Maker—The Sea 
Star—The Lobster—and The Fish. a Be rgpe En- 
gravings. Square 16mo., cloth boards, ls. 6d; coloured 
cuts, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


HE WATERS OF THE EARTH: con- 
taining—The Dewdrop—The Spring—The Lake—The 
River—and The Sea. With numerous Engravings. Square 
16mo., cloth boards, ls. 6d. ; coloured cuts, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 


({URIOSITIES OF ANIMAL LIFE; with 
the Recent Discoveries of the Micreseope.” With 
numerous superior “1 a gg Feap. Syo., cloth boards, 
2s. ; extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE CORONAL; or, Prose, Poetry, and 

Art. A Book for all Seasons, at Home and Abroad. 
With Eight beautiful Engravings in Oil Colours. Feap. 8vo., 
5s., elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


HE CHRISTIAN WREATH of PROSE, 
POETRY, and ART. With Eight Coloured Engrav- 
ings. Feap. 8vo., 5s., extra boards, gilt edges. 


LOWERS FROM MANY LANDS. A 

Christian Companion for Hours of Recreation. In 

Prose and Verse. With superior Engravings of Flowers in 
Oil Colours. 5s., elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


OITERINGS AMONG THE . LAKES 

OF CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Embellished with beautiful Engrayjngs. Square 1é6mo., 
superior cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. x 


OW TO SEE THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
Engravings and Map, 1s. 6d., cloth. 


7ANDERINGS in the ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Embellished with beautiful Engravings. Square 
16mo., superior cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 


a 
UR HOME ISLANDS: I. Their Natural 
Features. II. Their Productive Industry. II. Their 
Public Works. Royal 18mo. With eae Pewitiapiacts Each 
complete in itself. 2s. 6d., cloth board 


HE CHRISTIAN GARLAND. A 

Companion for the Sea-side and the Country. Embel- 

lished with richly-coloured Engravings. Fcap. 8vo., extra 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 





The Reticiovs Tracr Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; and may be had of any Bookseller. 





NEW VOLUME OF BUNSEN’S ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Now ready, Vol IV., in 8vo., with Mustrations, price 25s., 
cloth, 

GYPT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL 
i HISTORY: An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. 
By BARON BUNSEN, D.C.L. 
Translated by C. H. COTRELL, Esq., M.A. 
Vol IL. 28s.; Vol. IL. 30s.; and Vol. Til. 25s. 
London: Loxyemax, GREEN, Lonoman, & ROBERTS. 





NEW WORK BY MR. ALFRED WILLS. 

Now ready, in post 8vo., with 12 Illustrations drawn on 
Stone by HANHART, from Sketches and Photographs 
by Mr. and Mrs. WILLS, and 2 Maps, price 12s. 6d., cloth. 

HE EAGLE'S NEST” in the. VALLEY 
OF SIXT; a Summer Home among the Alps: To- 
gether with some Excursions among the Great Glaciers. 
By ALFRED WILLS 
of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; Author of 
“ Wanderings among the High Alps.” 
London: Loyemay, Grees, Lonemay, & Roperts. 





This day, in 1 vol. (with numerous facsimiles), 14s. 


The Eighth Commandment. 


MR. CHARLES READE'S 


NEW WORK. 
Published by Trepsxer and Co., Paternoster Row, 





{No. 111 (2271 )—Reoesr 11 isco, 
LIST OF ELEMENTARY WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


By Messrs. TRUBNER anp Co. 





R. KARL VON SPRUNER’S 
HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL and 
HAND ATLAS: containing Twenty-six Coloured Maps, 
engraved in a Twenty-two Maps devoted to the 
General History of Europe, and four Maps specially Tlus- 


trative of the History of the British Isles. Obl 4to.. 
cloth boards, 15s. ; half-bound morocco, 21s. — : 


The deserved and extended 
cal Atlas of Dr. Spruner has a 
the preparation of an English Edition, with the Author's 
co-operation and the Authority of the German Publi 
vies aston P Perthes. The announcement of the design has 

rendered necessary, inasmuch as an inferior and care- 
Seon ee ona ag nema on the eve ——. 
tion, in which Dr. Spraner's Maps have been 
without reference to the Copstight of the Author or to — 
demands the Public make for accuracy and ye 

A detailed Prospectus, with a Specimen Map, will 
—. for gratis distribution in about a fortnight. The Ba 

be forwarded on application, on receipt of one postage 


stamp. 

MENKE (Dr.T.) ATLAS of the ANCIENT 
WORLD, for the use of Schools; containing Seventeen 
quarto Coloured maps, folded and mounted, royal octavo 
size, with descriptive letterpress, neatly half-bound, 
price 5s. 





ITALIAN. 

NEW PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. F 
AHN. First and Second Course, with Key to the Exer- 
cises. Author’s own Edition. 12mo. cloth, price 3s.6d. 

As this is the only Italian work compiled or sanctioned by 
Dr. Ahn, it is particularly requested that it should be 
ordered as the “* Author's Edition.” 

A NEW ENGLISH AND ITALIAN 
PRONOUNCING and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY. 
By JOHN MILLHOUSE. Second Edition, with Additions. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

ITALIAN and ENGLISH DIALOGUES. 


By the same Author. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


L'ECO ITALIANOU: A Practical Guide 
to Italian Conversation. By EUGENE CAMERINI. With 
a Vocabulary. 12mo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


PORTUGUESE. 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF POR- 
TUGUESE and ENGLISH, as now Written and Spoken. 
Adapted to Ollendorf's System. By the Rev. ALEX. J. D. 
DORSEY, B.D., many years Chaplain at Madeira. One 
volume, crown 8vo., price 7s. 

COLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE ; or, the 
Words and Phrases of Every-day Life. For the use of 
English Tourists and Visitors in Portugal, the Brazils, 
Madeira, and the Azores. By the same Author. Second 
Edition, enlarged. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 

MANUAL OF GERMAN CONVERSA- 
TION. By Dr. OSCAR BUSCH. Neatly bound in cloth, 
square 12mo., price 4s. 

DEUTSCHES ECHO: A Faithful Mirror 
of German Conversation. By LUDWIG WOLFRAM. 
With a Vocabulary. 12mo cloth, price 3s. 

AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR: Being 
a Sequel to his “New and Easy Method” (an entirely 
original work), is in the press, and will shortly be publishe 


SPANISH. E 
A NEW METHOD TO READ, WRITE, 
and SPEAK the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Adapted to 
Ollendorf's system. By VELASQUEZ and SIMONNE. 
558 pp. post Svo. cloth, 6s. 
KEY todo. Post 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


ECO DE MADRID: A Practical Guide 
Conversation. By J. E. HARTZENBUSCH 
snd 1. LEMMING. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. For the use of Young 
Learners and Travellers. By VELASQU EZ. Two Parts 
in One Volume. Post Svo. roan, price 10s. 6d. 

A NEW SPANISH READER, consisting 
of Passages from the most approved Authors in Prose and 
Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, és. 6d 


FRENCH. 
ECHO FRANCAIS: A Practical Guide 


to French Conversation. By LA FRUSTON, With a 
complete Vocabulary. 


SMITHS IMPROVED EDITION OF 
NUGENT'S ENGLISH and FRENCH POCKET DIC- 








TIONARY. Two Parts in One Volume, 24mo., handsomely 
| bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


London: Trupner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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REVIEWS. 
ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN THE 
AMOOR.* 


Tuts is in every respect an aureus liber. Tts 
magnificent apparel not inaptly symbolises 
its magnificent contents. Mr. Atkinson has 
here given us a narrative which could be told 
by no other living Englishman. The intrinsic 
interest of that narrative is enhanced by Mr. 
Atkinson's gift of vigorous and graceful de- 
seription. He a mind full of know- 
ledge, and a knowledge full of mind. His pen 
and his eye work harmoniously together. He 
has wandered over strange lands, beneath 
strange stars. He has visited the mag- 
nificent regions where the first empires of the 
world were cradled before history had assumed 
shape and name. These vast forlorn solitudes 
were once vocal with the ceaseless hum of 
countless populations, but ruin has fallen upon 
their very ruins; not even an undecipherable 
inscription remains of these fallen empires and 
perished dynasties. Their cloud-capped towers, 
and gorgeous palaces, and solemn temples, have 
left not a rack behind. Many of Mr. Atkinson’s 
charming pictures of nomad life irresistibly 
remind us of the primal pages of literature; of 
Genesis and of the Odyssey. We read of chiefs 
counting their cattle by thousands, and their 
sheep by hundreds of thousands. We think of 
the time when Abraham stood in the door of 
his tent, and entertained angels unawares. 
We recall the story how the divine, much- 
enduring Ulysses abode with the sacred might 
of Alcinous, when it seemed to his mind most 
excellent for the banqueters to sit in order, and 
near them are tables laden with bread and 
meat, and they listen to the song of the god- 
like bard. 

Thanks to the power of his pen and the still 
more remarkable power of his pencil, we follow 
Mr. Atkinson's travels with eager interest and 
anxiety. He himself is the chief object of 
interest, from his thirst for adventure and 
daring exploits, and the countless shapes of 
terror and death that he encounters. The 
region he traverses is indeed vast. Far away 
to the north, we have the scenery of Siberia ; 
we read of the Russian governor and the Cos- 
sacks, the exiles and the mines. Far away to 
the south, we read of the Himalayas and the 
Wall of China. With unabating pleasure we 
follow the course of the great Amoor where it 
narrows and foams through its rocky barriers, 
or where it rolls a sea-like expanse, studded by 
innumerable islets, through the level lands. We 
ee by the broad pasture lands of innumerable 

erds, and dense forest and jungle, haunts of 
the tiger and the wolf. Now a settlement is 


cleared within the dark shadow of the 
forest; now the high volcanic cliffs on 
the banks shape themselves into the 


turreted and pinnacled likenesses of huge 
Gothic structures. But nearly all the scenery 
is of the highest order of wildness and sub- 
limity. Weare amid scenes of dread chaotic 
magnificence, chasms and yawning clefts of the 
earth ; huge buttresses of rock project over 
black and stormy waters, the home of the 
eagle crowned by the scanty pine. In vast 
dim caverns we listen to the thunderings of the 
avalanche of falling waters. Beneath the fiery 
sun we toil through the fiery desert, on whose 
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retreating margin for ever and ever fades away 
the heart-breaking mirage of green pastures 
and still waters, crowned with multitudinous 
palaces and towers. 

The extent of territory ceded on the Amoor 
to Russia extends four thousand miles along 
the Siberian frontier. Mr. Atkinson, however, 
isnoalarmist. Although the Russian dominion 
is encroaching on the Himalayas, and the Czar 
would be able to precipitate a force upon China 
that would at once destroy the Celestial Empire, 
yet ages might be devoted to schemes of in- 
ternal improvement before the idea of aggres- 
sion might arise. This would be very re- 
ing if we were only certain that monarchs 
regulated their policy by the internal necessities 
of their dominions, and not by their own selfish 
dreams of aggrandisement. It would be as 
well for English statesmen to keep an eye on 
the very possible contingencies that may arise. 
There is no doubt but the opening up of the 
Amoor to Russia will have the most beneficial 
effect on the development of the resources of 
the country. She has now gained a great 
water-way of two thousand miles, and can 
consequently transport the products of Siberia 
and Central Asia to the Pacific Ocean. For 
centuries the valley of the Amoor has been 
a potent object of temptation to Russia. 
Within the lest few years its acquisition has 
been obtained by the governor - general, 
Mouravioff, who has consequently obtained 
the title of Count d@Amoor. Mr. Atkinson 
himself witnessed the preparation for its an- 
nexation. He thinks that one result will be, 
that before long mercantile fleets will be moored 
in the Gulf of Tartary and the Sea of Japan. 
The mercantile advantages will scarcely, how- 
ever, arise in the way in which we should 
think them likely to occur. The length of 
passage is so great, and the duties are so heavy, 
that the Russians will not be able to compete 
with the English capitalist who chooses to 
deposit his goods in the warehouses of the 
Amoor. We trust that Cottonopolis will not 
be slow to gather the implied hint. 
benefit that will accrue to Russia is that she 
will be able to distribute the European wares 
thus brought seaward at indefinitely cheapened 
prices. Beyond this, however, the Russians 
will derive very direct advantage from their 
late accession of territory. Precious metals 
have been discovered in the adjacent valleys, 
and it is probable that a rich auriferous region 
extends far to the east. Several mining 
engineers have even expressed an opinion that 
the existence may be proved of a second Cali- 
fornia. There is no doubt but European pro- 
ducts can be successfully grown on the shores 
of the river. The woods that line the waters 
abound in valuable timber, in the oak fit for 
ship-building, and the waters themselves are 
rich in all varieties of fish in inexhaustible 
abundance. Altogether, a country more 
favourable for colonists can scarcely be 
imagined. The mineral wealth is absolutely 
incalculable, and the same may be said of 
pastural and agricultural wealth. Nature, in 
addition to the prodigal luxuriance of her gifts, 
has endowed these regions with a happily 
tempered climate, most fitted for Europeans, 
has moderated alike the heat of summer and 
the severity of winter, and has furnished the 
flora and fauna both of a more northern and 
more southern zone. 

Nothing is more interesting than the account 
which Mr, Atkinson gives of the Kirghis. At 
Semipalatinsk our author made some aequaint- 
ance with the Tatar merchants, who carry on 





With Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis; and the 
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a great trade with them, and easily make their 
| cent. per cent. In these merchants’ commo- 


Persia hanging on the walls, spread on the 
floor, and piled up in bales; the porcelain 
vases, and innumerable tasteful works of China, 
silks, and shawls, and all rich embroideries of 
gold and bane sent ae illumi. <— 
nation © gems. To the Kirghi 

supplied more useful articles, tor which they 
mainly received in return skins, sheep, horses, 
and oxen. Oneof the Tatar traders stated that 
he imported 50,000 horned cattle into Siberia 
annually, for use in the mines. Throughout 
these tribes, Russia is for ever creating. or 
extending an itifluence. Some paltry distinc- 
tion given toa chief, a° gold-laced coat or a 
cocked-hat, avails to rivet the hard fetters of 
er: The ae ee thus 
silently creeps on, and ere long wi with 
cold, cruel rn all Central poy A Rirghis 
encampment, or aoul, isa busy and exciting 
pastoral scene. A couritless multitude is about 
the yourt, the dwelling of the sultan or chief. 
Cows, sheep, and goats are being milked by 
the women and children. The tallsteppe grass 


reaches to the saddle. One vast plain extends 
to every side of the horizon. Sheep were 


everywhere browsing on the luxuriant herbage, 
extending over miles of country, and they met 
cattle in thousands moving to their apis 
The people are far from cleanly in their per- 
sonal habits; they wear their clothes till they 
drop away with filth, and the author perform- 
ing his ablutions appeared to them to be the 
most ridiculous sight in nature. Their dinner 
exhibits a coarse abundance of reeking meats ; 
rice with dried apricots is their greatest dainty ; 
horse is a luxury, but only eg can induce 
them to partake of beef. The chiefs are proud 
of their genealogy, which they love to lose 
among the fabulous genii. Of these the 
enormeus mounds are considered the tom 
and the ravines in the mountains are attrib 

to the strokes of their swords. Unhappily, the 
traders have introduced opium, which sells for 
its weight in silver, and many an emaciated 


| victim bears witness to its deleterious effects. 
The | 


It is not very pleasant to enter their ween 
from the strong effluvia emitted by biped 

quadruped. ‘The Kirghis are not without an 
active sense of religion. The Russians have had 
the prudence to respect their superstition, and 
have not allowed piicsis to aceompany their 
Cossacks. The ruins of the Temple of the 
White Lady are found in the Karkarella, and 


|to enter the precinct with unbared feet is 


pollution, and punishable with instant death. 
Their funeral music is plaintive, and wails from 


crag to crag with a soft but indescribably 
melancholy effect. Their women present a 
miserable appearance, careworn, -looking, 


and dirty. ‘They are allowed no voice in their 
marriage ; the father places a certain money 
value upon his daughter, which is paid in 
cattle—the current coin of the region. In 
their migrations, the matrons manage their 
wild steeds with extraordinary skill, while the 
boys and girls may be seen riding young bulls 
and calves. Weare not surprised to read that 
Mr. Atkinson considers that the Kirghis, if 
well officered, would make the finest irregular 
cavalry in the world, unequalled for long and 
rapid marches. They have long been remark- 
able among Asiatic tribes for the proficiency 
with which, while on horseback, they wield 
the battle-axe and the lance. Civilisation is 
encroaching nearer and nearer upon_ these 
hordes, but i: is impossible that they will ever 
be reclaimed by civilisation. Their wild habits 
have been made, during the lapse of gemera- 
tions, and the lapse of generations only cam 
unmake them. ‘They the thorough 

irit of ancient chivalry, and hold in disdaim- 





} dious dwellings he found the rich carpets of 





manual employment. They will continue 
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as untameable as the steeds or the winds that 
~— over their desert plains. 

€ had intended to enter fully on many of 
the subjects referred to in Mr. Atkinson's 
volume, but spatiis inclusi iniquis—we refrain. 
We trust that our reticence will have the effect 
of inducing our readers to master at once the 
contents of this magnificent contribution to 
the literature of travel. More useful and 
pleasant reading for the long afternoon of the 
year can nowhere be found. 

Throughout the work Mr Atkinson’s two 
great characteristics are clearly visible, his 
love of adventure and his love of art. He is 
an adventurer and not an explorer; an artist, 
and not a philosopher. Comparing him with 
another eminent traveller, Captain Burton, 
he is without that scientific character of mind 
that crowds Captain Burton’s pages with accu- 
rately-collected facts and valuable results. We 
do not like to express an opinion of the value 
of the scientific memoranda given here, but we 
shall be surprised if they are rated very highly. 
The long story given in the volume is, we 
think, a mistake; moreover, it has involved 
the introduction of episodes within episodes. 
We desiderate a general view of the subject, 
given with definite completeness. The his- 
torical and Pama part of the work is but 
meagrely and unsatisfactorily performed. But 

deficiencies are scarcely to be regretted. 
It is too much to expect a mighty hunter to be 
a politician, historian, and savant. Such 
attainments might have fatally interfered 
with rarer and more necessary qualifications. 
What Mr. Atkinson has positively achieved by 
his truly English pluck and sense, would alone 
make his name memorable. Added to this, he 
describes in a marvellously graphic style, and 
has availed himself of the resources of art in a 
mode that proves him a finished artist. His 
merits are simple, but they are great and un- 
rivalled. He has explored a most wild and 
difficult country, and by pen and pencil has 
made intelligible to his countrymen a region 
of the world that has hitherto been to them 
almost without form and void. 

We shall now allow Mr. Atkinson to speak 
for himself. We select our quotations almost 
at random ; choice is difficult when all is so 


very good. 
ON THE DESERT. 


“ There was a belt along the edge of the desert, 
about two miles in width, on which tufts of rough 
on were growing, and broad patches of plants 

ving succulent leaves and deep crimson flowers. 
These were quickly passed, and we entered upon a 
sandy waste, which, to the south, the east, and the 
west, — a sea of sand. Stopping my horse, I 
glanced at the aoul and the herds we had left : 
afew camels and horses only could be s®en, now 
diminished almost to specks ; but the yourts and the 
people were no longer visible. I desired the Kirghis 
to point out the direction of our route, which was 
nearly south-west, and then we started onwards. 
For many miles the sand was hard like a floor, over 
which we pushed on at a rapid pace. After this we 
found it soft in places, and raised into thousands of 
little mounds by the wind. Our horses were now 

and in an hour these mounds were passed, 
— we were again on a good surface, still riding 


“Hour after hour went by, and our steeds had 
been changed a second time ; those-we started with 


route there was no change visible,—it was still the 
same plain ; there was not so much as a cloud floating 
i air, that, by castimg a shadow over the steppe, 
could give a slight variation to the scene. At noon 
I called a halt, to look round with my glass; but 
nothing appeared on the sandy waste. When mid- 
day had passed, my attendants desired to stop. The 
horses were piqueted in three groups, but we could 
procure them neither grass nor water. The Kirghis 
produced anoked horseflesh and their Koumis bottles, 


B 
F 


and they and the Cossacks dined. A piece of boiled 
mutton having been secured from last night's feast, 
on this I made my repast. 

“ While the men were taking their meal, I walked 
— ae half a Se pe Moana horizon was 
swept with my g nt neither animal, nor 
bird could be seen. One of the Kirghis galloped up 
to me, bringing my horse, and urged me to be gone. 
Having resumed my saddle, we rode on for several 
hours, but there was no change of scene. One spot 
was so like another, that we seemed to make no | 
progress; and though we had gone over a con- 
siderable distance, nothing could be observed to indi- | 
cate that we were drawing near a grassy region. 
No landmark was visible, no rock protruded through | 
the sterile soil; neither thorny shrub nor flowering 
plant appeared, to indicate the approach to a | 
habitable region. All round was ‘ Kizil-koom,’ | 
(red sand). 





plains, deserted alike by man, beast, and bird! Men | 
speak of the solitu@e of dense forests: I have 
ridden through their dark shades for days together ; | 
but there was the sighing of the breeze, the rustling | 
of the leaves, the creaking <f the branches; some- 
times the crash of one of these giants of the forest, | 
which, in falling, woke up many an echo, causing 
the wild animals to woh and the frightened birds 
to utter shrieks of alarm. This was not solitude: 
the leaves and trees found tongues, and sent forth | 
voices; but on these dreary deserts no sound was | 
heard to break the death-like silence which hangs 
perpetually over the blighted region. 

ourteen hours had passed, and still a desert was 
before us. The sun was just sinking below the 
horizon. The Kirghis assured me that two hours 
more would take us to the pastures and to water; 
but they doubted our finding an aoul in the dark. 
Our horses began to feel the distance we had 
travelled, and now we changed them every hour. 
We still kept on at a good speed; and though two 
more hours had elapsed there were no signs of | 
herbage. It had become quite dark, and the stars 


that they must direct their course.” 
ON THE BAIKAL. 


the shore going to the eastward, and to be taken up 
by the steamer at Golo-oustnaia. A crew of five 
men and my Cossack were my companions in the 
boat. " Shortly after leaving Listvenitz the shore 
of the Baikal becomes exceedingly abrupt; the 
rock—a coarse-grained granite—has a dense larch 
forest growing on the mountain above, which rises 
considerably tothe north. This formation continues 
for more than twenty miles, and many picturesque 
and striking scenes were presented tome. It then 
changes to conglomerate exceedingly coarse-grained, 


through these precipices, forming, in some, beautiful 
waterfalls. 


? 

“ Instead of meeting the steamer at Golo-oustnaia 
I continued my explorations, and on my return 
visited the south shore of the island of Olkhon. It 
is about sixty miles in length, in some parts fifteen 
miles in breadth, and is separated from the north 
shore of the lake, called by the natives ‘the little 
Baikal,’ by them considered the most sacred part of 
the ‘Holy Sea.’ The island is about eight miles 
from the north shore, excepting at its western end, 
where a great mass runs out into the lake for several 
| miles, and forms a magnificent entrance to the 
sacred sea. A litte farther to the west the rocks rise 
to about 1,200 feet, forming a stupendous object 
when seen from the water. 

“The people have a tradition in connection with 
this region which they implicitly believe. They 
say ‘that Christ visited this part of Asia and 
ascended this summit, whence He looked down on 





| the region around. After blessing the country to the 
| northward, He turned towards the south, and looking 

across the Baikal, He waved His hand, exclaming, 
Beyond this there is nothing.” Thus they account 





| were kept prisoners here for three days. 


were shining brilliantly in the deep blue vault. | 
My guides altered their course, going more to the |. 
south. On inquiring why they made this change, | 

one of them pointed to a star, intimating that by | the horses start, the driver was on his 


“Without wasting time I arranged to explore | 


the shingle on the shore being entirely composed | 
of it. Several torrents have cut their channels | 


for the sterility of Daouria, where it is said ‘no 
corn will grow.’ 

“The south shore of the island is exceedingly 
abrupt, and very few are presented where it 
is possible to land. We had been rowing on for 
many hours without finding any place on which to 
sleep ; night was drawing on apace, and a stiff breeze 
springing up. In the cliffs opposite I observed 
numerous caverns, and in front a promontory of high 
rocks jutting out into the lake, containing several 
others, and in some places it was pierced by galleries. 

“ We had noticed the indication of a squall to 
the south-east, and the boatmen wished to land in 
one of the caverns, there to pass the night. To 
this proposition I decidedly objected, fearing we might 
be detained for some days. Our prospect was a bad 
one, unless we could pass the headland, and reach 
shelter beyond ; but a streak of white was observed 
approaching, and all were well aware what it fore- 


“ What a solemn stillness reigns on these vast arid | boded. 


“ Knowirg what effect example has on these men, 
I threw off my jacket and took one of the oars, the 
Cossack seized another, and this induced the men to 
pull with a hearty good-will. Before we could 


| round the point, the squali caught us and covered 


us with spray: at this moment the steersman called 
to us to pull for our lives, or we should be driven 
against the rocks. It was a struggle I shall 
never forget ; at last we shot out beyond the rocks, 
that were then only a few boat’s lengths from us, 
and the thundering of the waves, as they rushed 


| into the caverns, was truly appalling. 


“ Having this danger, a sandy beach was 
seen about a quarter of a mile distant; towards 
which we pulled with all our might. The waves 
rolled in, and a great surf was thrown upon the 
shore; presently we dashed through it, but the 
boat was nearly half filled before we could run her 
up the beach. This was a narrow escape ; and we 

A PERILOUS RIDE. 

“The old artillery horses had recently been 
changed for some splendid Kirghis, which were now 
being broken. 


cs Several of the officers went out with us to see 
is seat, and my 


| host desired me to step into his sledge. I had just 


sat down when the horses made a plunge, in a 
moment throwing the driver from his seat and 
ing the reins out of his hands. They dashed 
| off at full speed, going straight on towards the ravine. 
| I understood my position in an instant—to attempt 
| to leap from the sledge would have been certain 
| death, and I decided to take my chance in the gorge, 
| believing this to be the least dangerous. The horses 
| rushed madly on, and I felt that a few minutes 
| would decide the fate of all of us, the ravine being 


| sixty feet deep at this part. 
| “As we approached the danger I clutched fast 
_ hold of the sides, determined to keep my seat while 


| they made the terrible leap. We were within fifty 
yards of the ravine, when the opposite precipice was 
visible, and I felt that in a few moments we must 
| bound over into the chasm. On we went, and I 
grasped the rods with a firmer hold, ready for the 


a spring. When within about fifteen yards the horses 


| turned, but the impetus of the sledge caused it to 
| swing, and we only just cleared the edge of the 
precipice. 
“We had just passed a large tumulus, five miles 
from the fort, and still the brutes went on at speed. 
Another half-mile had been galloped over when 
they were suddenly checked; one horse fell and rolled 
over into the snow. In two or three minutes we 
were surrounded by a number of artillerymen, some 
of whom dashed up to the heads of the horses, 
secured them, and I leaped out of the sledge. 
“The cause of our sudden stoppage was quickly 
reeived ; a quantity of timber was lying on a 
eap, and the long reins caught on one of the trees, 
they became entangled on the legs of the horse, 
threw him down, and he rolled over into the snow. 
We were soon ready to return. A driver took his 
seat on the sledge ; I stepped into it, the artillery- 
men sprung to their horses, the man shook the reins, 
and the steeds went back ata rattling pace, but 
under perfect command. 
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“My hand was much bruised, and one finger 
broken above the first joint, having a chip of hard 
wood driven far up beneath the nail. This was 
drawn out with pliers, and the blood flowed freely, 
some short splints were speedily prepared, when I 
set the broken bone, and my friend Abakamoff 
bound it up. The faculty, no doubt, would have 
pronounced this a piece of rough surgery, but it 
succeeded. 

“The next day it was manifest how much I had 
been shaken and bruised, for I was unable to stand. 
My friends, however, were very attentive; they gave 
mea good stewing in a Russian bath (which I 
should alwaysrecommend undersuch circumstances) ; 
after this I got better, and in a few weeks the bone 
of my finger was united. The following day 
Abakamoff and the officers examined the place 
where the horses turned away from the ravine, and 
discovered that the sledge in swinging round had 
actually projected over the brink. This spot will 
be long remembered in connection with my narrew 
escape.” 


THE LATE HENRY DRUMMOND* 


THoskE who are fond of contemplating origi- 
nality of character, and, above all, the exhibi- 
tion of a character not only original, but 
dignified by high principle and unimpeached 
honour, and at the same time softened by 
benevolence and the various gentler virtues of 
social and domestic life, can never think but 
with respect of the late Henry Drummond, nor 
can fail to be delighted with any work which 
will place his mind and character in fair view 
before them. Such a work we can, without 
flattery, say we have in these two volumes. 
They consist of a selection from his parlia- 
mentary speeches, and from some of his earlier 
pamphlets, and have prefixed to them a short 
sketch of his political career. 

Henry Drummond was born in 1786. His 
father died before he was eight years old; his 
mother, a daughter of the first Lord Melville, 
subsequently married to Mr. Strange, accom- 
panied her husband a few years later to India, 
leaving behind her in this country her eldest 
son, then aged sixteen, with the remainder of 
her family by her first marriage. At the early 
age of seven he had been sent to Harrow, and 
during his stay there became the contemporary 
of Peel, Byron, and the other men of genius 
who have subsequently added to the celebrity 
of that great school. From thence he went to 
Gxford, where he remained two years; and in 
1807, on returning from a tour in Russia, he 
married, before attaining his majority, Lady 
Henrietta Hay, eldest daughter of the ninth 
Earl of Kinnoull. 

In his boyhood he attracted much of the 
notice of Mr. Pitt, with whom he was brought in 
centact by his grandfather, Lord Melville, who 
was much attached to him; and it was in 
familiar intercourse with these statesmen that 
he imbibed these principles of loyalty to the 
Crown and veneration to the established 
constitution of the country, together with 
that recognition of the rights of individuals, 
by which his political conduct was ever 
regulated. By inheritance he became one 
of the partners of the Bank at Charing 
Cross; and although the occupation of bank- 
ing was not one naturally congenial to his 
mind, he applied himself to his duties with 
his habitual earnestness, and only abandoned it 
when he found it incompatible with his higher 
duties. In 1810 he first entered Parliament 
for the borough of Plympton Earle, for which 
he sat three years, and in this period introduced 
and passed that bill by which the embezzlement 
by bankers of the securities entrusted to them 





* Speeches in Parliament, and some Miscellaneous Pamphlets, 
of the late Henry Drummond, Esq. Edited by Lord Lovaine. 
In two volumes. (London: Bosworth and Harrison, 215, 
Regent Street. 1860.) 


which subsequent events have but too clearly 
shown the necessity. Later in life he founded 
the Professorship of political economy at Oxford, 
which amongst others has been held by the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Dublin, and by Mr. Herman 
Merivale. In 1847 he was returned for the 
Western Division of Surrey, at the invitation of 
the Conservative party ; but, as he professe:i his 


conduct uninfluenced by party considerations 
and party pledges. Whenever injustice was to 
be prevented, or wrong redressed, his voice was 


of the worldly position, or the religious or 
political ‘creed, of either party. Incapable of 
selfish and personal motives, unwearied in 
labour, no ridicule could baffle, no opposition 
daunt him ; and in the pursuit of justice and 
right, he was never known to fear the face of 
man. Such is the testimony here justly borne 
to him by his noble relative. Nevertheless, 
with all his excellence, it must be confessed 
that he had inconsistencies which marred the 
completeness of his character, and weakened 
his general influence. He was a Tory, but an 
advocate of many of those measures the most 
opposed to that system; an opposer of the 
Roman Catholics, and yet almost an advocate 
for confession, and the benefits of priestly abso- 
lution; a teacher of reverence to the priests, 
and yet the exposer of so many of their 
iniquities as would make reverence impossible ; 
a man of keen sense, and yet a believer in some 


nevertheless in all the leading features of his 





character, he afforded a noble example of a 


| able integrity of aim. 
| It is impossible to convey to our readers 
any just impression of the contents and value 
of these volumes except by selecting extracts 
from them. In these Mr. Drummond must 
again be made to speak. And indeed common 
| justice to his memory requires that this should 
be done by those who would review his works. 
Without, therefore, pledging ourselves to an 
agreement with all his sentiments, we shall now 
select from these papers a few of those passages 
| which bear upon the most important subjects, 
| and which are the most racily expressed. 

Let us look at his view of the proposition to 
do away with all capital punishment, even in 
| cases of murder :-— 
| “Tt is difficult to understand whence all the 
| existing anxiety about the fate of criminals arises. 
| Doubtless there is a charm in an honourable member 
being able to boast that year after year he has stood 
forward as the consistent advocate of the convict. 
Perhaps also those who have distinguished them- 
selves as the advocates of freedom of trade are 
desirous of emancipating ill-doers from all restraints, 
and leaving them at liberty to exercise their skill in 
landlord-shooting. Such a result would not be 
inconsistent with the maudlin humanity of the 
present day. It will be remembered that Robespierre, 
when young, was remarkable for the t-nderness of 
his heart. He left his calling of Commissary to the 
Bishop of Arras because he could not bear the 
shedding of hyman blood; but every one knows 
what a proficient in that line he afterwards became. 
Whether it be possible to substitute any fear which 
would be as effectual as the fear of being hanged. 
My belief is that it is not possible; my opinion is 
that the Queen’s subjects have a right to her 
Majesty’s protection. The anti-punishment-by- 
death-agitation has its origin in a false humanity. 
Influenced by that, juries, instead of doing their duty 
in the fear of God, and confining themselves to the 
single question ‘Is this man guilty according to 
the evidence?’ turn themselves into judges, and do 
not keep their oaths. The fact is, that now our 


” 





sympathy is always enlisted on the side of rogues. 


was made a misdemeanour, punishable by | 
fourteen years’ transportation—a severity of | 


intention of doing, he always pursued a line of | 


always raised in behalf of the right, irrespective | 


of the wildest theories of the Irvingites. But | 


high independence of mind, and an unimpeach- | 





Hear him again on the objection of the 
Manchester School to the increase of thenayy :—~ 
“When I hear a great number of gentlemen 
belonging to a profession of which I am not & 
member, charged with selling the interest of their 
country for their own personal aggrandisement, I 
must rise up to say that you are on the verge of 
carrying into your military condition, and into the 
very existence of the country, the principles of the 
same school which has ruined you in every other 
| way. These gentlemen require us to put away all 
those maxims and that policy which all former years 
and all countries have shown to be the maxims and 
the policy of common sense. Why, according ta 
these gentlemen, if Cain had only been a cotton- 
spinner, he would never have thought of knocki 
| his brother Abel on the head. I mistrust suc 
counsellors. I certainly do not believe that you 
are in any danger of foreign invasion so long as 
you show that you have power and determination 
to resist it, but you are not safe one minute 
longer. I conjure this House not to believe 
|for one instant that these naval and military 
establishments are kept up merely for the 
| sake of the upper classes, but to mistrust all counseE 
| of that kind coming from that quarter, for of this 
| the House may rest well assured, that the throne 
| cannot stand upon cotton, nor can the Queen sit on 
| 4 spinning jenny.” 
Again, on the Catholic Relief Bill :-— 
“ The oaths which the Papists in Parliament have 
taken may be pronounced bad at any moment by 
| the court of Rome. It is not possible, therefore, for 
a king to place the same well-grounded confidence’ 
in a Papist that he can in a Protestant. No oath 
nor engagement of any Papist is worth anything, 
because the priests have annihilated his I 
| conscience. Yet the party which admitted them had 





| great skill in government, and had never before been 
| deficient in moral energy and courage equal to the 
| oecasion. It is one thing, however, to have boldness 
in battle, and another to be firm in council. There 
are greater evils than a civil war, great though that 
be. The dismemberment of the empire is a greater 
| evil than any civil war. But agitation was taught. 
| by the Romish Relief Bill, and democratic char- 
latanism has found out the means of making it a 
profitable trade.” 

Again, on the Peace Society :— 

“Of the first two men born with the world, one 
killed the other, and in this way human nature has 
manifested itself ever since. You would prefer 
statues erected to those who have been most eminent 
in the money-making arts of peace to those erected 
to Marlborough, Wellinetor, and Nelson. You 
think a broad brim in bronze more picturesque than 
a cocked hat. You are” severe = Mars and 
Moloch, and prefer Mammon to both. Idolatry. 
like statuary, is an affair of taste; but Milton, who 
seems to know as much about devils as you do, tells 
us that Mammon was the basest and meanest of all. 
You quote the opinion of Lord John Russell that. 
the last war was unnecessary. It was notundertaken 
until the French government had proclaimed war 
upon every crowned head in Europe. The Wh 
said it was not necessary, but when they came into 
| office, although they had coquetted with treason and 
| palliated sedition, as they have ever since continued 
| to do, whenever by so doing they could strengthen 
| themselves, they were not one whit less alive to the 
| true safety and honour of the country under Mr. 
| Fox and Lord Grey than their predecessors had been 
| under Mr. Pitt.” 
| On the question of Church Rates he thus 
| expresses himself :— “ 
| The churches of England are naticral property, 
| and the moment you admit ba it is pe a — 

obligation to uphold those buildings y their 
i = you had better do the boid pal honest 
thing, which nine-tenths of the supporters of this 
measure mean and desire to do—that is, to pull 
down the Established Church. And why are you 
not manly enough to bring it forward, instead of 
tinkering and haggling about it in this way, trying 
to undermine the material fabric of the Church? 
When that comes down, then the whole establish- 
ment falls. Whenever any revolutionary measure 








is proposed, it is professed to be in order to uphold 
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our institutions ; and now you are wanting to pull 
down the churches in order to uphold the Church.” 
One of the happiest specimens of his ready 
‘wit was shown in the debate on the representa- 
tion of the people in 1859, when, observing 


Mr. Bright to be sitting next to Lord John 
Russell, he said— 
“ Why does not the noble lord 


* Take the good the gods provide him, 
Lovely Thais sits beside him ?” 
The gentleman is quite ready 
“To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fire another Troy.” 

An entirely unrestricted press, he declared, 
would prove ‘‘ an unbridled tongue, that is set 
on fire of hell, and which setteth on fire the 
whole course of nature.” And for our own 
edification we must conclude our extracts with 
his notion of an editor :— 

th of the Church of England told me 
that eames once made ite to under- 
take the direction of what was called ‘a religious 
journal.’ Before giving a final answer, he went to 
consult a brother c who was editor of a 
“review, telling him that he feared the sort of effect 
which the style of writing used in such works would 
have upon himself. His friend told him that his 
Objection was well founded, for it was absolutely 
necessary for the editor of a newspaper of any kind 
“to have a touch of the devil in him.’ Upon hearing 
of this new agent in the concern, the clergyman 
declined the proposition.” 

We must now take our leave of these 
volumes, and in doing so we must say that we 
consider the public to be much indebted to 
Lord Lovaine for this truly characteristic me- 
morial of one who so justly deserves to be 
remembered with reverence and affection. 


CENTRAL INDIA DURING THE 
REBELLION.* 


SeveRAL years ago, Macaulay expressed his 
surprise at the slight interest felt by the greater 
number of Engiishmen in our Eastern do- 
minions. But since the brilliant historian 
wrote his admirable essays on Hastings and 
Clive, the course of events in British India has 
been such as to dispel all apathy, and to force 
on us that attention, the want of which Macaulay 
mentioned and deplored. India is now brought 
very near to most of us, not alone from the 
increased facility of communication, but still 
tore from the personal interest—an interest 
for the most part intensely painful—which the 
late rebellion has awakened. The details of 
the revolt have already been described with a 
minuteness and a force which will leave little 
to the future historian beyond selection and 
raps jem The materials will be ample; 
he possess an enormous mass of facts and 
theories ; and out of these it will be possible to 
furnish a narrative as pregnant in its sug- 
=. as exciting and picturesque in its 

ils, as national in its interest, as solemn 
— spirit-stirring in its conclusion, as any 
which has ever illustrated the fortunes of our 
race. Never since England became a nation, 
were deeds of nobler heroism performed by her 
sons. For boldness of daring, for calmness of 
endurance, for the military genius it called 
forth and immortalised, for the mighty stake 
that was played for against unexampled odds, 
for the great lesson it taught and is still 
teaching, from the terrific sufferings endured, 
and the mighty vengeance inflicted—the revolt 
of the Sepoys in India forms at once the most 
magnificent and the most important page in 
the modern history of our country. The atro- 
cities committed in that revolt were followed 
by a speedy retribution. Even Englishmen at 


* Central India during the Rebellion of 1857 and 1858. By 
Lowe. (London. Longman.) 











home ceased to talk of mercy to the Sepoys, 

| war, and with these overawes the timid and defence- 
| less. They are great scoundrels, but an army cannot 
| get on without them. 


as every mail brought us intelligence of fresh 
treachery, and of unexampled horrors. But 
strong as this feeling was in England, it was 


of course a thousand-fold stronger in India, | 
where every man saw in the barbarities inflicted | 
on his countrymen and countrywomen a type | 


of what might speecily happen to his wife, to 
his children, or to himself. path a life-and- 
death le, without a thought of quarter 
on either side. Pity and compassion gave way 
to the stern sense of retribution, and to the 
desire for safety. 

It is natural enough that the larger portion 
of the literature which has been called forth by 
the revolt, should give vent to the feelings ex- 
perienced at a time when the blood was up 
and the danger imminent. Almost all of that 
literature which is of much value, is the work 
of men and women who were themselves in- 
volved in the peril of the time, who were eye- 
witnesses of the indignities inflicted on their 
countrymen, and who knew that nothing but 
the most determined resistance could save them 
from such oo scar themselves. If, then, the 
narratives of the revolt have a sanguinary tinge 
about them, and if the cry of vengeance seni 
one more of old Testament warriors than 
of Christian heroes, the extraordinary nature 
of the crisis will fully account for these pecu- 
liarities. Indeed the fault, if it be one, is so 
natural, that it affords a proof, by no means 
insignificant, of the trustworthiness of the 
writers. 

Mr. Lowe's volume, though somewhat late 
in the field, bears the marks of having been 
written immediately after the events it de- 
scribes. It is hot from the anvil, and though 
none of the scenes it pourtrays can vie in in- 
terest with those associated with Cawnpore, 
with Lucknow, or with Delhi, yet the narrative 
is full of .interest, and contains an account of 
events, which have as yet been only briefly re- 
lated in the newspapers of the day. 

Mr. Lowe was the medical officer to the corps 


of Madras Sappers and Miners, and his volume | 


contains an account of the operations under 
Sir Hugh Rose and Sir -C. Stuart. Having 
introduced Mr. Lowe’s work to our readers’ 
notice, promising them an intense though 


painful interest in its perusal, we shall proceed | 


to select a few extracts from its pages. Here 
is an account of the indirect evils of war, and 
of some of its accessories :— 


“A feature worthy of notice during these 


troublous times was that the peasant and agricu/- | 


turist continued their ordinary labour as though 
nothing in the world was afeot of greater moment 
than the seed they were sowing or the crop they 
were reaping. 


“A battle might be fought in one field, and in | 


another was the ploughman with his plough and 
oxen. Occasionally we saw evidences of 

our route—a well-rope and bucket and yoke all 
clean and moist by the well, but no oxen, no atten- 


dant ; a plough just in the loam with oxen hard by, | 


but noploughman. These were hard times for the ryot 
whose estates happened to be in the line of march. 
Many a carrot field was trodden down or well-nigh 
consumed; many an opium field sadly injured by 
camels, elephants, and wanton camp followers; many 


a sugar-cane field looted by elephants and camp fol- | 


lowers; many a hempen well-rope turned into a 
drag-rope ; and I fear, also, that many of the poor 
villagers came off litile better, for long lines of camp 


followers always straggle through the villages while 


the force passes by, and these creatures are always 
given to plunder. However stringent orders may 
be to the contrary, they cannot be enforced to the 
letter. These beings are the necessary evils atten- 
dant upon the march -of an army in India; they 
act upon the rule of might, not right; and al- 
though no countenance is given to them, they 
plunder the oor villager, unoffending or otherwise. 


distrust in | 





Each fellow manages to obtain a tattoo and a tul- 


* One of the most marvellous things is the way in 
which women and children spring up with an army. 
A foree may march out for the field with only, per- 
haps, a slight sprinkling of native women with them 
—such as milk-women and horse-keepers’ wives, but 
ere long more and more women and children appear, 
and by and by, on either fiank of the force, there is 
a brigade of women riding tattoos astride, and chat- 
tering like all the time. The milk-women 
are beings: they not only march with the 
force, carrying milk upon their heads (where they 
get it from is a mystery )to supply the menas they go, 
but after camp is pitched their voices are heard 
everwhere crying out doodh for the whole day long. 
One woman generally attaches herself to a particular 
corps, and thus cath corps is supplied with milk. 
Although these women undergo considerable fatigue, 
they seem to thrive on the accupation. 


“ Another extraordinary accompanimert of a force 
is the number of dogs. Day by day as the march 
continues, these creatures increase in numbers, and 
they are generally of the most wretched caste. 
Certain of them attach themselves to each corps, 
many others to individual camp followers, and the 
jealousy with which they look upon the intrusion of 
another of their kind into their ranks, when moving 
from place to place, is very striking. If a stranger 
attempts to jom them, no matter how he fawns and 
cringes and snarls, he is summarily expelled in the 
most uncourteous manner, and hunted away as the 
veriest outcast. Notwithstanding this jealousy of 
cupboard, they multiply in direct ratio with our 
movements. On the line of march they are annoy- 
ing, by the constant clouds of dust they create in 
their frolics and fights; in the camp they are far 
more serious evils. Their howlings, and i 
and barkings at night are most irritating. If it be 
| a clear moonlight night they hold: their orgies till 
| gray morning. Sleep is out of the question, for they 
| come screaming, snarling, racing, and panting 
| among your tent r sometimes through your 
| tent—like wild beasts. By the time you are up and 
| out, they are off among the ropes of another’s tent ; 
| and thus, backwards and forwards, until you wish 
them all in Styx. Added to these nuisances, packs 
| of jackalls and hyznas follow in our track, and in- 
| variably commence their demoniac concert about the 
hour one wishes to court ‘tired nature’s sweet 
restorer,’ never content with indulging in their 
predacious habits without announcing their presence 
by their fiendish wails and howls. I know nothing 
more horrible than to be awoke by the voices of 
these skulking carrion—cowards in the calm of 
night.” 

The siege of Jhansi—a place notorious for 
the cruelties which had been committed by the 
Sepoys—is described with great vigour by Mr. 
| Lowe. There were said to be ten thousand 
troops in the town, and an army of twenty 
_ thousand men under Tantia Topee attempted 
_ to raise the siege. The force on our side con- 
, sisted of twelve hundred soldiers, but of these 
only five hundred were British infantry. And 
| with this small force Sir Hugh Rose did not 
hesitate to attack Tantia Topee in the open 
field, while at the same time “ the breeching 
went on perhaps with more vigour than here- 
tofore.” 

“This was a bloody day, for nota man of the 
enemy asked for quarter or received it. Our cavalry 
suffered the most, as they had dashed through and 
| through their ranks, a mere handful, combating as 
| marty hundreds of well-armed and disciplined Sepoys. 
| But the danger of the field lay not in the forward 
charge alone, for long after the enemy had given 
| way, and our force had advanced some miles over 
| the plain, our infantry came upon large bodies of 
| them secreted in the various nullahs and behind 
| rocks, and in these instances a combat as deadly fol- 
| lowed. I saw one sergeant of the horse artillery 
| hewn in pieces in one of these nullahs, while num- 
| bers of our troops were close at hand. He had cut 
| down two of the enemy, and was then attacked by 
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others from behind ; he fell in the ditch, and was | 


vhere sadly cut up, while numbers of the enemy were 
being slain beside him. Theman who had cut him 
down then ran among us, and figured away like a 
mad dog, first stepping one way then another, and 
another—brandishing his bloody tulwar—until he 
fell, shot by a 3rd European. was out of 
the question for hundreds of them, and they hid be- 
hind stones and bushes to have one dead shot before 
they died ; and herein lay great danger. By the 
time the battle was over, nearly a thousand of the 
enemy lay dead on the field. We captured all the 
guns they had brought from Calpee, and among 
these was an 18-pounder, drawn by elephants, like 
our own ; two were brass 9-pounders, thirteen were 
native pieces of various sizes, also a brass movtar 
mounted on a gun-carriage ; besides these a good 
many bullocks and a large amount of shell, shrapnel, 
and carcass, and heaps of kit. The Ist of April had 
passed away gloriously with the well-fought ‘ Battle 
of the Betwa ;’ few instances in the annals of Indian 
history can be brought forward to eclipse the mili- 
tary genius of the general who planned and carried 
out so perfectly the defeat of such a foe, or the valour 
of the handful of brave troops who fought under 
him that day. Weary, but morally stronger than 
ever, they returned to camp to rest and reeruit 
awhile, yet to pour their unexhausted wrath im a 
few hours more upon the city that was now more 
than ever in our hands.” 


Twodaysafter the battle, Jhansi was stormed, 
a feat accomplished by troops who had been 
engaged for many days in the full blaze of an 
Indian sun, “from sunrise to sunset without a 
morsel of shade to creep into.” It was not 
accomplished, however, without considerable 
difficulty and loss. Mr. Lowe’s recollections 
of the storm are extremely vivid :— 


“No sooner did we turn into the road leading to- 
wards the gate than the enemy’s bugles sounded 
and a fire of indescribable fierceness opened upon 
us from the whole line of the wall, and from the 
towers of the fort overlooking this site. For a time 
it appeared like a sheet of fire, out of which burst a 
storm of bullets, round-shot, and rockets, destined 
for our annihilation. We had upwards of two 
hundred yards to march through this fiendish fire, 
and we did it, and the sappers planted the ladders 
against the wall in three p for the stormers to 
ascend, but the fire of the enemy waxed stronger, 
and amid the chaos of sounds of volleys of musketry 
and roaring of cannon, and hissing and bursting of 
rockets, stink-pots, infernal machines, huge stones, 
blocks of wood, and trees,—all hurled upon their 
devoted heads,—the men wavered for a moment, and 
sheltered themselves behind stones. But the ladders 
were there, and there the sappers, animated by the 
heroism of their officers, keeping firm hold until a 
wound or death struck them down beneath the walls. 
It seemed as though Pluto and the furies had been 
loosed upon us ; and inside bugles were sounding, 
and tom-toms beating madly, while the cannon and 
the musket were booming and rattling, and carrying 
death among us fast. At this instant on our right 
three of the ladders broke under the weight of men, 
and a bugle sounded on our right also for the 
Europeans to retire!! A brief pause, aud again the 
stormers rushed to the ladders, led on by the engineer 
officers. In a few moments more Lieutenant Dick, 
Bombay Engineers, was at the top, fighting bravely, 
and calling on the 3rd Europeans to follow him ; 
Lieut. Meiklejohn, Bombay Engineers, had gained 
the summit if another ladder, and boldly leaped over 
the wall into the midst of theenemy ; Lieyt. Bonus, 
B.E., was upon another. Ina few seconds more, 
Lieut. Dick fell from the wall, bayoneted, and shot 
dead ; Lieut. Bonus was hurled down, struck by a 
log of wood or stone in the face, and Lieut. Fox, 
Madras Sappers, was shot through the neck; but 
the British soldiery pushed on, and in streams from 
some eight ladders at length gained a footing upon 
the ramparts, dealing death among the enemy, who 
still contested every point of the attack in over- 
whelming numbers. 

“ As soon as the wounded were attended to and 
sent to the field hospital, I hastened among the 
stormers up a ladder to render aid to those inside, 


for the shouting and rattling of musketry were going 
on as hard as ever. Soon after I gained the bastion 
over the Oorcha gate the General and staff came 
along the rampart, accompanied by Col. Turmball, 
commandant of artillery. Street fighting was going 
on in every quarter from the wali to the palace. 
Heaps of dead lay all along the rampart and in the 
streets below, and screams and groans were heard in 
every house. By this time the town near the wall 
and along the main street was pretty well cleared of 
the enemy, and the General with some sappers then 
went off to the palace, which by this time was in 
the hands of our soldiery, In a few moments after- 
wards, numbers of wounded and burnt men were 
brought along the street—the enemy had exploded 
some powder in the 

“ these were being looked after as well as 
circumstances would admit of, Col. Turnbull was 
brought back upon a charpoy—shot through the 
abdomen from a window in the palace. The blood 
| welled out from his wound, and I knew he would 
die. Then there were many others along the ram- 
| parts lying wounded, and near these the body of 
| poor Lieut. Meiklejohn, cut to pieces, and robbed of 
| everything, even to his socks! But death was 
flying from house to house with mercurial speed ; 
not a man was spared, and the streets began to run 
with blood. Ere long the houses on both sides of 
the street leading to the palace were on fire. The 
heat from the sun and these flames was fearful; and 
as we passed from beneath the cover of these burning 
buildings to get into the yard, we had to 
make a rush, for the gateway was immediately com- 
manded by the fort, into which the enemy had fled, 
and from which they kept up a constant heavy fire 
upon this spot. When I got into the palace I found 
it crowded with our soldiery, some lying down worn 
out with the heat and hard work, some sauntering 
about with two and three pagrees upon their heads 
and others round their waists, some lying down 
groaning from their wounds or the explosion, and 
others busily engaged extinguishing the flames in the 
rooms where the explosion had taken place. The 
whole place was a scene of quick ruin and confusion ; 
windows, doors, boxes, and furniture went to wreck 
like lightning. The jewels had been found, and 
these, too, would soon have disappeared had they 
not been secured. The officers and men needed rest 
during the mid-day heat, for there was yet enough to 
be done ere Jhansi was captured. e had been 
some two hours in the palace when it was discovered 
that a large body of the enemy had shut themselves 
up in the stables. The 86th and 3rd Europeans 
rushed in upon them and slew every man—upwards 
of fifty, but not before they had cut down some 
dozen Europeans. The wounded men came stag- 
gering out with the most terrible sword-cuts I ever 
saw in my life. Here was found the British fiag, 
and when it was brought out into the yard, how the 
Royal County Downs yelled and cheered! It was 
instantly taken to the top of the palace by the 
adjutant of the 86th and put up, under a heavy fire 
from the fort. The street fighting went on all this 
time in a terrible way. Those who could not escape 
threw their women and babes down wells, and then 
jumped down themselves; they were dragged out, 
the women and children taken care of, and the men 
then despatched. Every house, almost, had its 
inmatesof rebels, who fought to the death like tigers ; 
so the bayoneting went on till after sunset.” 

The capture of Jhansi cost four days’ hard 
fighting, and the loss of three hundred men 
killed and wounded; on the other hand, Mr. 
Lowe reckons that nearly three thousand of 
the enemy must have been slain, a retribution 
speedy and complete for the massacre of 
seventy-four of our countrymen. Mr. Lowe 
SAYS i— 

“ Jhansi will never be forgotten. Next to Cawn- 
pore the{massacre was the largest,—certainly asawful, 
for only five escaped to tell the tales of woe,—Mr. 
Ryves, Mr. Tyrwhitt, and Mrs. Scott, an East Indian, 
with her two children. The latter had been hidden 
by a gardener, and were rescued by us when the 
city was stormed.” 





Are there any total abstainers among the 
English in India? If so, they may reckon on 





} Mr. Lowe’s pity, for once and again he tells 


us that the great object when on the march, is 
to keep your bottled beer cool, and that the 
greatest of all luxuries is to drink it. “Ne 
one,” he says, “can imagine the value of a 
bottle of beer in such a climate, save those 
who have felt what it was to be without one; 
but one may form a pretty just estimate when 
I state that as much as eighteen, twenty, and 
twenty-six (52s.) were given, and 
gladly too, for a single dozen of this sine qué 
non British beverage.” Marching must indeed 
have been warm work with the thermometer 
at 110 in the shade. The following is a 
description of the fatigue incurred before a 
battle in India :— 


“ Another day of extreme heat, paucity of water, 
a few hours of unrefreshing dose, (sound sleep was 
impossible from howling dogs, jackals, and beasts of 
burden chewing their cud and jingling bells with 
every move of the head ;) and then another march 
and a battle! We marched most of the night, and 
how long the hours seem in night marches! The 
infantry were fatigued before they started, but they 
began to try hard to bear up against it. In the first 
halt they sit down and are soon asleep, then they 
awake, nod off again, and awake again several times. 
The bugle sounds, and they are up and off again, 
but before a second halt is sounded they begin to 
fall out, and must be carried in dhoolies. An oc- 
casional joke passes off among the older campaigners, 
and the hopes of meeting the foe keep up their 
flagging spirits. 

* The sun gets up, and then the heat and clouds of 
white dust well nigh overpower them, and the men 
begin to cry out, almost hysterically, for water. 
oe but eo is empty ! and they look round 
imploringly aud keep on a little longer. By and by a 
lane and a eons she then 
the bheesties rush off for water, and the men expect 
a halt. Long-continued excitement, like this, soon 
begins to tell upon the best of them; a shadowing 
of delirium begins to show itself; there is a nervous 
restlessness, and a wild glare from the dry red AY 
and awful vengeance is vowed against the foe! Men 
begin to talk of home, and cool shady places, and 
brooks, as the hot air begins to blow over them, 
parching up every drop of moisture in the body; 
and dogs rash past with great raw wounds in their 
backs, like sabre cuts, caused by the sun, howling 
for water and shade; the patient camel cries and 
grunts, and the intelligent elephant tries to rest the 
raw soles of his feet, and big tears trickle from-his 
eyes as the advance continues ; at length the head 
of the column has be!t<2, there isa village, and the 
men are blessed with ample shade and water for a 
time !” 

Our long extracts forbid our following Mr. 
Lowe as he relates one after another the 
glorious deeds achieved by General Rose: the 
battle of Golowlee, the reduction of Calpee, 
and the recapture of Gwalior ; neither can we 
examine his views—which, whether right or 
wrong, are expressed with great force and 
ability—as to the causes of the revolt. We 
recommend this account of Generals Rose and 
Stuart’s Indian campaigns to the careful 
attention of our readers. The book is in all 
respects a valuable one, and contains within a 
brief compass the history of some most 
memorable events. 





MEMOIRS OF DR. HURD.* 
Some men have greatness thrust upon them, 


and some owe their name and reputation to the 
fact of haying attached themselves to some 
prominent contemporary character. Theappro- 
priate motto of such men is, sfat nomenis 
umbra. The method of achieving this lesser 
kind of distinction is easy ; it consists in anno- 
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single tragedy, or his remarks on Shakespere, 
but for his friendship with Cowper. Bosworth 
was another type of the same class, but a 
superior imen. Hurd shines with a simi- 
larly borrowed light—his intimacy with War- 
burton. In point of fact, to this connection 
his memory is indebted for the work now under 
review. The Rev. Francis Kelvert, well 
known at Bath as an accomplished divine and 


able scholar, some years since appeared as the | 


editor of the “‘ Literary Remains of Bishop 
Warburton,” emerging from his congenial 
fallentis semita vite. He was, we believe, 


himself a Worcestershire man, and his family | 


has long been connected with the county ; in- 
deed, he mentions an uncle who held the living 


of Hartlebury when Hurd was residing in the | 


castle-palace of the bishop of the diocese. He 
had therefore peculiar facilities for making 
inquiries and collecting information with re- 
spect to the subject of his biographical sketch, 
and can remember having ‘‘seen the bishop 
attending Divine service at his parish church 


on Sundays, feeble, bent forward, and leaning | 
on his staff.” If the “ Life” be somewhat 
scanty, it is due not to any want of care or | 


diligence on the part of the author, but to the 
absolute deficiency of materials and the destruc- 
tion of a large portion of his correspondence by 
Mr. Smith, at the desire of the relict of Bishop 
Warburton (p. 40.) Some facts and notices, 
apparently unknown to Mr. Kelvert, we have 
taxen the opportunity to note. Hurd himself 
almost prophetically wrote, in concluding his 
friend’s life :—‘‘ In placing myself so near to 
him, in this edition of his immortal works, i 
have the fairest, perhaps the only, chance of 
being known to posterity myself. When his 
mame comes, as it will do, into all mouths, it 
may then be remembered that the writer of 
this life was honoured with some share of his 
esteem, and had the pleasure of living in the 
most entire and unreserved friendship with 
him.” We must complain of the indifferent 
> sat of the paper and type; and we think 
the publisher was equally ill-advised in select- 
ing a form of book unnecessarily large and 
expensive. The close of the eighteenth century 
was not a memorable period in the history of 
the Church of England. The learned Hooker 
and Jewel, of a past age; the saintly Ken and 
Herbert in nearer times; the glorious band of 
such men as Andrewes, Bilson, Taylor, Barrow, 
South, Saunderson, Stillingfleet, and Pearson, 
had passed away ; and like a pillar in a desert, 
the names of Beveridge, Butler, Horne, and 
Lowth, almost alone vary “ the dead level” of 
those who succeeded to those divines of whom 
George IIT. declared that “ there were giants 
in those days.” In forming a judgment upon 
the man, the circumstances and prevalent sen- 
timents should be taken into account, and we 
shall endeavour to deliver an impartial, if not 
altogether favourable, account of Hurd. Mr. 
Kelvert says that his motive in undertaking 
the work was “‘to pay a deserved tribute to 
the character of a distinguished relative by 
rescuing his memory from neglect.” He is too 
honest to “‘ hold him forth as a faultless model,” 
and we respect his modest deprecation of merit 
in constructing the memoir. He gives us in 
detail the sources of his information, and he 
deserves every credit for his calm and dispas- 
sionate mode of writing, as well as for the 
diligence which he has displayed in weaving 
together the fragmentary t of informa- 
tion contained in the Bishop's autobiographical 
notes, and scattered notices gleaned from many 
sources. His method was a good one—“ to let 
the Bishop as much as possible for him- 
self, by his iliar letters, interweaving only 
80 much of narrative as is necessary to connect 


| the letters together, and interspersing such 


| anecdotes and illustrations as he was able to 
| collect.” 

Richard Hurd, born Jan. 13, 1719-20, was 
'the second son of John and Hannah Hurd, 
respectable people, who rented a considerable 
| farm at Congreve, where he was born; his 
elder brother was also a farmer near the 
/estates of Sir Edward Littleton; and his 
younger brother settled in the Birmingham 
| trade. The latter privately married a poor 
| plain young girl, and on his visit to his home 
shortly after, his mother asked him what ailed 
him, as he was unusually silent; on which he 
| replied, ‘‘ I am married, mother.” ‘* Married; 
| and where's thy wife?” said Mrs. Hurd, senior. 
| * T left her in the cart-house,” whimpered the 
| graceless groom. After an education in the 
| grammar-school of Brewood, he removed, at 
the early age of fifteen years, as a sizar, to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he 
maintained a correspondence with a country 
rector in Salop, giving some precocious criti- 
cisms on current literature, and indulging a 
| love for what Sir Henry Wotton calls, *‘ pru- 
| ritus disputandi,” although as yet redeemed by 
a good-humoured mode of expression. In 
June, 1742, he was ordained deacon in St. 
Paul’s, by the venerable hands of the great 
and good Bishop Butler, the author of ‘ The 
Analogy,” and removed to the curacy of Rey- 
masten, in the woodlands of Norfolk, where 
there was ‘‘a wondrous scarcity of reputable 
clergymen,” he writes; “sober are rare, but 
learned I have not heard of any one near me.” 
His income was £80 a-year, and he apparently 
eked it out by letting some rooms in the par- 
sonage as lodgings, for he found that to enforce 
his just rights would be ‘‘ the occasion that the 
people would leave the church.” In 1743 he 
was elected Fellow of his college, and returned 
to Cambridge, and was ordained by Bishop 
Gooch. In 1750 Bishop Sherlock rigger 
him one of the preachers at Whitehall. He 
was now a correspondent of Bishop Warburton, 
and known to Pope’s Ralph Allen, of Prior 
Park. He seems also to have adopted a bitter, 
ironical spirit, and considerable freedom, in his 
way of speaking of others; he has no hesita- 
tion in calling Sir Andrew Fountaine and Lord 
Oxford “great rascals,” and Chapman ‘an 
insolent coxcomb,” and Fielding ‘“‘a poor, 
emaciated, worn-out rake, whose gout and 
infirmities have got the better even of his 
buffoonery,” although he met him as the guest 
of the inimitable “‘ Squire Alworthy.” His 
over-zealous, fierce, and acrimonious attacks 
upon Dr. Jortin and Dr. Leland were unjusti- 
fiable, and conceived in the ijliberal spirit and 
expressed in the discourteous language of his 
friend Warburton, who, as he conceived, had 
been underrated by the Vicar of Kensington. 
When Hurd published the collected works of 
Warburton, in 1788, Dr. Parr rather mali- 
ciously reprinted his offensive ‘‘ Essay on the 
Delicacy of Friendship.” His edition of the 
‘“* Ars Poetica”” of Horace, which procured for 
him a complimentary acknowledgment from 
Gibbon, he dedicated to his last pupil at 
Emmanuel, Sir Edward Littleton. His edi- 
tion of Cowley was an arbitrary selection from 
the poet’s works. He enjoyed the friendship 
of Gray and Mason, and, by his ‘“‘ Dissertation 
on Dramatic Poetry,” again procured an 
eulogium from Gibbon, for his powers of 
criticism and philosophical treatment of the 
subject. In all his works, he left nothing 
durable in theology or general literature. We 
therefore turn to his clerical life. From 1753 
to 1756 he officiated as minister of Little St. 
Andrew’s, Cambridge. ‘ Nicholl’s Leicester- 
shire,” vol. iii., page 1071, and the “ Gentle- 





man’s Magazine,” vol. Ixxviii., page 563, both 
contain information which is not to be 
found in Mr. Kelver’s pages. He held in con- 
tempt the prevalent overweening admiration 
of the ancient, and contempt for the poets of 
his own period, and preferred careful polish 
and dexterous manipulation of old materials to 
originality in composition. He now, in 1756, 
removed to the living of Thurcaston, where he 
followed out his principles by preaching a 
Hurdised edition of “ Bourdaloue.” He ap- 
to have led an isolated life, being dis- 
inclined to society, “‘ distant and lofty,” “ cold, 
cautious, and grave,” as his friend Mr. Cradock 
described him, and offering a strange contrast 
to his idol; for though, as Hurd cynically 
averred, “‘the roads about him were delight- 
fully bad,” Bishop Warburton, when on a visit, 
prevailed on him to invite some neighbours to 
the cold rooms of Thurcaston, where Warbur- 
ton, ‘‘ warm, witty, and convivial,” played suc- 
cessfully the of “ Le vrai Amphitryen ;” 
but Hurd could never take heart to repeat the 
distasteful office for himself. He led a wretched, 
lonely life, ‘‘for weeks together seeing no human 
face but that of my own servants,” he says, 
‘‘and of my parishioners at church on Sun- 
days”—an admission not very creditable to one 
having the parish to care for, but doubtless 
true, for his whole mind as well as “ chief 
amusement was in his books and the corres- 
pondence of his friends.” His ‘ Letters on 
Chivalry,” were written in his hermit’s cell, and 
drew forth the praise of Warton. Mr. Kelvert 
does not mention his appointment to Folkton, 
in 1762. In 1764 he said the funeral service 
over the last resting-place of his friend, Mr. 
Ralph Allen, in the tranquil churchyard of 
Claverton. ‘ Quiet and leisure were his idols,” 
and he had no ambitious thoughts; but at the 
repeated solicitations of Warburton and Mr. 
Yorke, he consented to accept the office of 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn in 1766. The no- 
torious and unfortunate Dr. Dodd was a 
candidate for the position. (‘‘ Life of Lord 
Hardwicke,” vol iii. p 430.) Butler, Sherlock, 
Herring, and Warburton, all owed their subse- 
quent promotion to connection with one of the 
Inns of Court—the Temple, the Rolls, or Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Bishops in those days were cele- 
brated for ‘condescension and courtesy,” for, 
as Mr. Cradock informs us, ‘“‘ Warburton even 
graciously handed some biscuits and wine on a 
salver to the curate who was to read the 
prayers.” He carried his goodness yet fur- 
ther, for he made his ardent admirer archdeacon 
of Gloucester in 1767; and in 1768 Hurd, now 
D.D.—as became his ‘ dignity”—commenced 
the ‘“‘ Warburton Lectures on Prophecy” at 
Lincoln’s Inn; and he numbered among the 
congregation Lord Mansfield, the Duke of 
Grafton, Sir Eardley Wilmot, and the Speaker 
of the House of Commons; and “the Court 
came to admire his sermons.” He was now 
marked for promotion. He had a “ particu- 
larly small white hand ;” manners ‘‘smooth, soft, 
and winning, a voice low and musical 3” and 
‘a wonderful acuteness, sagacity, and 

dexterity in doing what he did with so small a 
stock of learning.” These advantages com- 
pensated for his unpopularity in his profession, 
and for his “ stiffness and coldness ;” he was 
at all times “a correct gentleman ;” and he 
now was quite willing to take his seat at the 
tables of the great. He was thinking of re- 
turning to dreary Thurcaston, when he was 
summoned to kiss hands on his election to the 
See of Lichfield and Coventry. ‘ Your pen,” 
said George III. to him years after, at Worces- 
ter, ‘set your mitre upon your head. These” 
—pointing io his “Moral and Political Dia- 
| logues”—** made Hurd a bishop,” are various 
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versions of one anecdote. Mr. Kelvert, with 
his usual candour and honesty, with greater 
probability refers Hurd’s advancement to the 
yood offices of his friends, the Hon. Charles 

orke, Warburton, and Lord Mansfield, who 
showed his lectures on prophecy to the king. 
The bishopric was then worth “ about eighteen 
hundred pounds a-year”—so said the primate 
and Lord North. We must add, for the con- 
venience of our readers, the date and names 
of the consecration and consecrators, omitted 
by Mr. Kelvert. They are the following :— 
Feb. 12, 1774; the Primate, the Bishops of 
Ely (Keene, the object of Gray's satire), Ox- 
ford (Lowth), and Rochester (John Thomas, 
of whom Bishop Newton tells a humorous 
story). There is a legend that while rector of 
Thurcaston, Hurd would not suffer the removal 
of an unsightly tithe-barn, that he might have 
constantly before him a memento of his humble 
origin (p. 358). However this may be, as 
Lord Bacon says—‘ Nature in men is often 
hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom extin- 
guished ;” and Hurd the bishop was as distant 
and unamiable as ever the rector was. His 
friend Cradock confesses that “of all the men 
I ever knew, Hurd as a country divine carried 
the loftiest carriage. No person, at times, in 
highest life, looked with more disdain on little 
folks below ; or, to speak more correctly, on 
unlearned folks.” It was, probably, the effect 
of false pride—the fear of being exposed to want 
of respect by persons who would remember 
the farm house, the village school, and sizar- 
ship of the prelate in earlier days. He was 
** below the middle size,” and short stature is 
not unfrequently attempted to be carried off 
by such men by a certain pomposity of man- 
ner. There was, we regret to use the term, a 
positive vulgarity about his ideas of “the 
state” beseeming his position. ‘‘ When he 
went from Worcester to Bristol hot wells, he 
was attended by twelve servants, not from 
ostentation, but, as he thought, necessary dig- 
nity annexed to his situation and character” 
(p. 127); and “although the castleat Hartlebury 
is not above a quarter of a mile from the parish 
church, it was his practice to the last to go 
thither in his coach, with his servants in their 
dress liveries” (p. 200). How pitiful to our 
ears sounds such a ‘‘ misuse of the reverence of 
his place,” in this “calm self-complacent” 
man. He was ‘ obsequious to his friend and 
patron Warburton,” but generally “cold, 
cautious, and refined;” “neither his friend 
Lord Mansfield, nor even Warburton, ever 
talked freely or intimately with him. Trifles 
from others gave offence.” He was ‘always 
rather irritable,” and in his old age ‘“‘ became 
considerably captious and peevish ;” he was 
not a little of a pedant, and coolly took Dr. 
Mainwaring to task for speaking, as any 
rational man would do, of emigrants, which 
Hurd insisted should be pronounced emigrant, 
(pp. 127) ; and he issued his summonses in the 
old Latin form, which caused no little amuse- 
ment among the wits of Lichfield. He 
could talk pathetically of ‘* poor Ball,” his late 
curate, but considered a living of £70 a suffi- 
cient livelihood for him, but never gave it, 
leaving him to be beneficed by the Archbishop. 
In 1779 he desired Dr. Balguy to answer 
Hume’s “ Dialogues concerning Natural Re- 
ligion,” although he himself, in 1757, with con- 
siderable want of candour and openness, had re- 
plied to the ‘* Natural History of Religion” by 
Hume, who wittily expressed his appreciation of 
the notice. ‘+ Its publicentry wasrather obscure, 
except only that Dr. Hurd wrote a pamphlet 
against it, with all the petulance, arrogance, 
and seurrility which distinguish the Warbur- 
tonian school. This pamphlet gave me some 





consolation for the otherwise indifferent recep- 
tion of my performance.” (‘‘ Life of David 
Hume,” vol. ii., p. 36). 

On June 5, 1776, Bishop Hurd succeeded 
Dr. Markham as preceptor to the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York; and Walpole, 
in his amusing way, narrates the circumstances, 
— “Bishop Hurd had acquired a great 
name by several works of slender merit, was a 
gentle, plausible man, affecting a singular de- 
corum that endeared him highly to devout old 
ladies.” (‘‘ Last Journals,” vol. ii., p. 50.) Dr. 
Johnson was ‘ willing to allow him full credit 
for his political conversion” from the “ wofully 
whiggish cast” of the ‘‘ Moral and Political 
Dialogues,” to the republication “ with a more 
constitutional spirit.” (‘* Boswell’s Johnson,” 
viii., 180.) At least he came to see the error 
which stood between himself and the hope of 
attaining promotion. Dr. Doran (‘ Lives of 
the Queens, ii., 90) says that Hurd and Arnold 
‘“‘adopted the old plan of severity,” which 
ended in a sound thrashing of the sub-preceptor 
by his royal pupils. Mr. Kelvert omits the 
fact that Dr. Hurd was also appointed clerk of 
the closet. Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Winchester, 
was scarcely dead when the King wrote a let- 
ter and sent it by special messenger, offering 
the see of Worcester to Hurd, who accepted 
it with due gratitude, and was translated) we 
again supply a date) on June 30, 1781. His 
first act was to build a library, and furnish it 
with the books of Warburton (and, Green 
says, of Pope also), which he had purchased. 
On May 1, 1783, he declined the primacy, 
“as a charge not suited to his temper 
and talents, and much too heavy for him to 
sustain, especially in these times,” an expres- 
sion which has been supposed to refer to the 
political animosities of the period. ‘I took,” 
so he told Mr. Nicholls, “‘ the liberty of telling 
his Majesty that several much greater men 
than myself had been contented to die bishops 
of Worcester, and that I wished for no higher 
preferment” (p. 146.) Walpole assigns the 
following probable reason for the offer of the 
archbishopric to Hurd :—‘ During this inter- 
ministerium died Dr. Cornwallis, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The King, lest his future 
ministers should intercept his choice, imme- 
diately offered it to his most favoured of the 
bench, Dr. Hurd, bishop of Worcester, lately 
preceptor to the prince. Hurd declining it, 
the primacy was offered, probably out of 
decency, to Lowth, bishop of London, but he 
had been dying for some time, and also excused 
himself.” (‘+ Last Journals;” Doran ii. 607.) 
Wraxall, in his memoirs ii. 315-9, states that 
Lowth and Hurd were not allowed to leave the 
royal presence until they had agreed upon the 
fittest person, in their judgment, for the 
primacy. Dr. Johnson observed, “I am glad 
that he did not go to Lambeth, for, after all, I 
fear he isa Whig in his heart.” When the 
nephew of his old schoolmaster, Mr. Budworth, 
called on him this year, a gallant young officer 
who had served well in the siege of Gibraltar, 
his affability could find a no less stately form 
of address than “young soldier,” ‘ young 
man,” or “sir;” he gave him, on parting, an 
invitation to renew his visit, but we do not 
learn that he exerted himself to promote the 
young man’s advancement in his profession, 
although he could write how his brothers of 
Gloucester and Oxford were “as civil to him 
as if it were in his power to do them any ser- 
vice, which they know it is not, so disinterested 
is their friendship” (p. 152.) Hurd was fond 
of irony, we know. When his old friend, Dr. 
Balguy, the partisan of Hoadley, proposed to 
dedicate a book to him, in his lofty, not to say 
stilted condescension, he assured him of his 





ious permission to accept it, ‘* by imserip- 
iy if that be not too formal, or by what 
classic elegance was most SF age with—a 
simple, familiar letter. Rank and place, my 
dear sir, make no difference, at least create no 
distance, between real friends.” Charming 
bishop! happy friend! 

Dr. Johnson, although he allows that Hurd 
was “‘a man whose acquaintance is a valuable 
acquisition,” did not form a very high estimate 
of his powers. ‘ Hurd, sir,” said he to Bos- 
well, “is one of a set of men who account for 
everything systematically : for instance, it has 
been a fashion to wear scarlet breeches; these 
men would tell you that, according to causes 
and effects, no other wear could at that time 
have beenchosen.” (Croker’s Boswell, viii. 179.) 

At court Madame D’Arblay assures us his 
sermons “were written manifestly for royal 
ears ;” and his “ appearance and air dignified, 
placid, grave, and mild, but cold and dis- 
tancing. He is extremely well-bred, never- 
theless” (p. 159). His portrait adorned the 
Queen’s chamber, and in 1788 he received as 
guests, at Hartlebury, their Majesties ; and as 
a memorial of their visit, their royal pictures. 
In 1803 he offered to assign the castle as a 
secure asylum to them in case the threatened 
invasion should be carried into effect. He 
preached the funeral sermon for Prince Oc- 
tavius in St. George’s, Windsor, in 1783. 

The time was coming when he should be re- 
moved from kings and courts, and literary 
trifling. Dizziness in the head, gout, and 
feeble sight gave him warning that he was fast 
declining ; and between five and six o'clock in 
the morning of May 28, 1808, “he expired 
in his sleep, without a groan or struggle,” at 
the advanced age of eighty-nine years. The 
‘European Magazine” for 1808, and Mr. 
Cunningham, give the date June 6. “De 
mortuis nil nisi verum.” 

In the “No-Popery Riots” of 1780, 
he only narrowly escaped the indiscrimi- 
nating fury of Lord George Gordon’s mob ; 
and reached home with his canonicals — 
maltreated. According to the “ oped 
Magazine,” 1780 (p. 474), he preserved his life 
by taking refuge in a house in Palace-yard. 
A Whig before, a Tory after he was a bishop, 
he never had any reai interest in polities ; and 
in this respect followed out his chosen motto, 
“Think soberly.” What his taste in archi- 
tecture was we may glean from his complacent 
assurance, about the year 1796, that his 
cathedral of Worcester is “ improving very 
much both with inside and without”—a faet 
which has not found favour with the successor 
of “his dean,” if we may judge by the large 
repairs and costly restoration which are now 
happily in progress. A thick coat of white- 
wash, the abstraction of window tracery, and 
paring down of carved work, formed the beau- 
ideal of improvement in those times. The most 
favourable trait in his character we have E- 
posely reserved for our last page. Dr. Parr fixed 
upon the well-known and clever definition of the 
two friends as “ Warburton and a Warbur- 
tonian,” when he replied to Hurd’s unjust 
attacks upon Leland and Jortin, having been 
nettled by the Bishop's diseourteous and in- 
hospitable reception at Hartlebury. Hurd 
was influenced by the knowledge that Dr. 
Parr was not acceptable to the Court, from 
whom he himself had received promotion ; and 
procured the appointment of sub-preceptor to 
the Princes for his friend Dr. Arnold, when 
the learned Doctor was a candidate for the 
place: However, time healed the breach, for, 
much to his honour, the Bishop, observing Dr. 
Parr among the clergy, went up to him and 
said— Dr. Parr, there has long been variance 
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between us, but my age is so advanced that I or weakness of those theories. Carlyle lays 
ean no longer afford to be at enmity with any | down a certain view, and his ‘* History of the 
human being, and therefore earnestly request | French Revolution” is intended to carry it out 
that we may shake hands, and consign the past and exemplify it. Macaulay’s great work is 
to oblivion.” Parr’s eyes filied with tears, and equally an attempt to arrive at his ideal. If 
the reconciliation was complete. Mr. Kelvert | we want instances of that latest school of 
gives us copious selections from the Bishop's | historical speculation to which we have alluded, 
writings, and one sample strikes us as so very | we must go to the country where it sprung ; 
judicious and applicable to a recent agitation | and it is in France that we find writers who, 
that we will quote it. ‘‘ When I hear our | believing that the rise and fall of nations and 
modern critics so clamorous for a new transla- | empires—the transient predominance now of 
tion of the Bible for public use, I am tempted | one race, now of another—the foundation and 
to say: ‘Pray, gentlemen, first agree among | the decay of the various dynasties or individual 
yourselves what and whose that translation | sovereignties—are merely the inevitable fulfil- 
shall be, for I perceive by your versions, an- | ment of laws, direct their researches and devote 
notations, &c., that on all difficult passages ye their labours to the detection and incontro- 
judge differently, and dissent from each other’” | vertible establishment of those laws. Thierry, 
(p- 273). In conclusion, we rise from the | Michelet, and above all Guizot, serve as in- 
of the volume with thankfulness in the | stances of what we mean. In England Mr. 
ief that we have had since the time of Hurd | Grote is the only disciple of this school, though 
bishops more learned and more active than | probably the most eminently successful of all. 
those of the commencement of the present cen- | We confess we are almost ashamed of repeat- 
tury, and we close it with an honest apprecia- | ing what is so familiar to all stxdents of history 
tion of the ‘‘ modest manner, extensive acquire- in our own time. Surely no author would 
ments, and correct taste” of Mr. Kelvert, if he | think deliberately of sitting down to compose 
will permit us to apply his eulogy of a kinsman | an historical work until he had examined 
to himself. minutely, and weighed thoughtfully, the re- 
| spective advantages and disadvantages of each 
| of those theories of what history really signi- 
| fies; and had arrived at a’ fixed conclusion as 
HAZLITT'’S HISTORY OF VENICE.* | to what order of investigation and what style 
f : ii | of composition would most faithfully discover 
So much has been said and written within the | that significance, and most lucidly represent it. 
last half-century as to the nature of history; | Yet that this is not actually the case, the work 





suppose that the dates of kings and epitomes of 

wars can constitute the history of a nation. 

Mr. Cobden said, or is reported to have said, 

that a single number of the ‘ Times” news- 

paper was more valuable to us than the work 

of Thucydides. Whilst one cannot but stand 

amazed at the presumptuous folly of such a 

sentiment, which, indeed, could only have 

originated with a man who had not read 

Thucydides, or else who thought that Richard 

Cobden was a greater and more philosophic 

statesman than Pericles, still, unquestionably, 

there is more really valuable matter in a num- 

ber of the ‘Times” than in very many s0- 

called histories belonging to the great Dryas- 

dust school. 

The two handsome volumes before us are the 

first instalment of a work which professes to 
give a history of the rise, greatness, and civilisa- 
tion of the Venetian Republic. They bring 
us down to the year 1310, and the formation 
of the anti-ducal conspiracy headed by Boe- 
mond Tiepolo, with the houses of Quirini and 
Badoer as his principal allies—a conspiracy 
which led to the formationof the famous Couneil 
of Ten. There can be no doubt that the period 
covered by the present portion of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
work wasone of the utmostimportance for V enice. 
It was in the first nine hundred years of her ex- 
istence that Venice acqui her material 
prosperity, and formed her national character. 
To them belongs the story of the handful of 
fugitives from the Huns seeking refuge in the 
wild lagoons at the head of the Adriatic, and 


s0 many eminent thinkers and writers have ex- before us abundantly shows ; and this fact is | the tale how fishermen became kings, and 


pressed their views on the philosophy which it | eae ot anae Genk ” No. 
contains and the uses to which it is subservient, : 


fishermen’s huts palaces of marble, the ‘* crown- 
ing city, whose merchants are princes, whose 


76) we said of Dr. Vaughan’s volume on the | traffickers are the honourable of the earth.” It 


on the method by which it should be composed | “‘ Revolutions of Race,” that it was only | was in those years that her heroic sons made 
and the spirit in which it should be studied; and | another proof that the era of philosophical | Venice one of the greatest powers of Europe, 


further, we now possess such a number of good 
and bad historical works—the one class serving 


| history had not yet fully dawned in this | and 
country. Mr. Hazlitt’s two volumes on the 
| “ Venetian Republic,” go still further to con- 
as examples of what history should be, the firm the opinion we then expressed. Though 
other as warnings of what history should not | We never fail to entertain the highest admira- 


“ Her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feasts 
Monarehs partook, and deem'd their dignity increased.” 


eer oo ; ae tion for the industry required for honest Whatever Venice was in her and 
bo—that even pore rs mire om research, for which we gladly give | whatever she was in her desolation and decay, 
to say anything more on the subject, as it is My Hazlitt credit, and though we are fully | it is here, in the achievements and the failures 


impossible for us to say anything novel. _ sensible how hard it is for a writer to learn that | of these the days of her youth and her prime, 
Bolingbroke in one generation, Schlegel in | the result of years of labour and anxiety is | that we must look for the causes which first 
another, Carlyle and Macaulay in a third, have | *fter all not a success, and Mr. Hazlitt’s work | raised her into unparalleled splendour, then 


: age . | cannot beeonsidered a success; still, unwelcome 
shown, with rich variety of thought and illus- | and thankless as is the office, the critic is bound | limit of those nine hundred years commenced 


tration, what diversified forms historical writ- i 
ing may assume; and whilst one maintains 
history to be concrete philosophy— philosophy 


lunged her into ruin and despair. At the 


| to give an impartial verdict and express an | the oligarchic rule, which was the natural 
honest opinion, and in the present instance, | result of the criminal ambition of triumphant 
we are sorry to say, our verdict, carefully con- | Venice, and of the dark, selfish, blood-stained 


teaching by examples :” another holds that it | sidered and minutely weighed, is unfavourable. | conspiracies of Venetian nobles. As Mr. 


is the source whence must spring all interpre- 


In our enumeration of the various schools of | Ruskin remarks, the coincidence between the 


tation, or attempts at interpretation, of the | historians, we forgot to mention the followers | establishment of the aristocratic power and the 


mysteries of human life—‘‘a real prophetic 


of Dryasdust. There is a large, and even a | diminution of the prosperity of the state is 


coaneiocsint.” : 5 respectable class of historians, who can only | apparently not without a signification. In 
‘ase or ll Schone po nam | be considered Dryasdust chroniclers. There | modern times it is somewhat common to hear 
future; and yet niadhoen that. it is “a com- | 27¢ Many writers, even in our own day, after | Venice and her history brought forward to 
pound of poetry and philosophy”—a panorama | all that has been said and written on the sub- | prove that an aristocratic rule is the certain 


7 | ject, who evidently are of opinion that history 
of gorgeous views on the one hand, and a deep ‘consists of a long accumulation of dates and | is subject to such a power; but this, after all, is 


oracular voice on the other. Another doctrine, 


recursor of destruction for any nation which 


propo : . : | dynasties ; who suppose that they have done | a perilous and fallacious line of argument. If 
oe ae ao coke 'the world real service by reprinting in an | Venice had not ruined herself, no oligarchy 


brilliant eloquence of J. S. Mill, regards 


| abridged and modernised shape the dry, lifeless | could have effected her decline and eventual 


ihey a6 acneiente; and acts forth thet ths annals of monastic chroniclers; and who act | overthrow. If Venice had retained the same 


office is an investigation and declaration in due 


upon the belief that all we want to know of a | sublime spirit which prompted her race to 
SP ‘ peo is when and whence it first sprung up, | prefer a 
form of those scientific laws to which the events ple 7 be gpg Wie 2 SPFUNg UP, | pre 

in the annals of mankind, no less than the | who governed it, what wars it carried on, and 


ee home amongst the lonely sand- 
banks, and amidst the dashing of sea-waves, 


matural phenomena of the universe, are ever | when it became extinct. When Dr. Johnson | rather than bow beneath the yoke of the bar- 
i 5) 


amenable. But, as we have said, there is an 


| said he never passed a man in the streets whose | barous Hun; if she had not lost that heroic 


dan sg ies : "| history he should not like to know, he probably | bravery which resisted the arms of the great 

rr ed _ ewe: = bi rt! | did not mean that he would have taken any | Emperor of the West, assuredly a body of 

history, but ao ema ol * of the a songth | interest in learning what year a man was born, | selfish and intriguing nobles could no more 
’ é xamples a 
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| what his extraction was, nor how many law-|have brought her to degradation and en- 
suits he had been involved in. Yet it would | slavement than the slimy ooze of the lagoon 


oS Be . * re 
end Her Civilisation. By W. Carew Hadlitt’ Velo Lani | be no more absurd to consider such details as | could disintegrate a block of her own marble. 
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dominance was a sign and an evidence that 
Venice was become enervated, that her people 
had lost that great and heroic spirit of bygone 
days, that her long course of unprincipled and 
irreligious aggrandisement had at length come 
to its inevitable close, and she herself was 
destined to fall a victim to a policy the very 
counterpart of her own; different, indeed, in 
this, that Napoleon’s was the ambition of the 
conqueror, whilst the ambition of Venice was 
that of the merchant. 

There is nothing more common than this 
confounding of the occasion and the outward 
sign with the cause and the internal reality. 
Yet the distinction is one of such importance 
as to make it an essential and elementary part 
of instruction in historical philosophy ; and we 
conceive it to be one of the most important and 
characteristic parts of the historian’s office to 
point this distinction wherever he can do so, 
to eliminate what is merely attendant, and to 
trace, as clearly as the nature of the evidence 
will allow, the really operative elements in the 
ange ge of any givenevent. Now, judging 

m the volumes before us, the author seems 
never to have thought that this belonged to 
the department of historical composition, much 
less, possibly, that there are any phenomena in 
connection with the annals of Venice at all 
calling for explanation, or requiring philosophic 
investigation. So far from agreeing with Mr. 
Hazlitt on this latter point, if indeed such is 
his view, we believe that few nations are worse 
understood, that few nations present a more 
curious and complicated history to the inquirer, 
and that none could furnish a more pregnant 
and instructive lesson for our own country, than 
the once mighty Republic of Venice. If her 
mouldering stones speak with clear voice to the 
poet and the artist, not less distinctly do her 
annals re-echo warning truths for the states- 
man of our own time and our own country. 

Throughout the whole of these volumes, 
however, we fail to discover the least symptom 
that their author saw anything in Venice 
except a power which existed once, and has 
now ceased to exist ; which had a beginning and 
an end, which had various changes in constitu- 
tion, which was governed by doges and councils, 
and which carried on wars with other powers. 
He does not seem to know that the changes in 
constitution were symptomatic of more im- 
portant changes in the national character, that 
its end had any consequent or traceable relation 
to its beginning, and that its wars had a deeper 
meaning than was expressed in battles and 
sieges. Mr, Hazlitt’s work, when completed, 
willnotbe arich and comprehensive history, but 
a meagre chronological epitome of names and 
events ; it is conceived without philosophy, it 
is carried out without spirit or enthusiasm, end 
it will be read without improvement. As we 
have before said, it is most painful to us to pass 


condemnation upon a work which has evidently | 
involved much labour, but we are bound to | 


enter a protest against it, as belonging to a 
school which we had not expected to find 
numbering a writer like Mr. Hazlitt amongst 
its disciples. Apart from the want of philo- 
sophic spirit which these volumes display, apart 
from that absence of insight of which we have 
complained, the style in which they are written 
is by no means so attractive as to reconcile us 
to their lack of thought. The constant recur- 
rence of such affected expressions as ‘‘ exocu- 


late,” and ‘ relegate,” and the employment of | 
such phrases as “ the indignation of the ~eople | 


was easily legib/e in threats,” &c., show that Mr. 
Hazlitt is painfully deficient in purity and 
simplicity of style. The attempts at 
ing, which he makes in various instances, 
are as feeble as his language is vicious. We 


reason- | 


83 





cannot remember a more cloudy specimen of 
argument than his considerations (vol. i., p. 52) 
on the Association Principle in government. 

It isa humiliating, but inevitable acknow- 
ledgment, that very few Englishmen can write 
the history of other countries, and it is still 
more humiliating, as it is equally inevitable, 
to discover that our French neighbours have 
been even more successful in the analysis of 
great events in the annals of other countries 
than they have in their own. Augustin 
Thieray’s “* History of the Norman Conquest of 
England ;” Guizot’s works on The Rebellion 
and the Commonwealth; and what is par- 
ticularly striking for us in the present case, 
Sismondi’s “‘ History of the Italian Republics,” 
are elaborate and critical labours in a field of 
peculiar difficulty, that of foreign history—a 
field in which, with the exception of Gibbon 
and Grote, and we gladly allow them to be 
most remarkable exceptions, Englishmen have 
scarcely broken ground. A re seems 
to — a certain power of throwing a multi- 
tude of particulars into a omieahion, of 
grouping and parcelling out the various sub- 
jects which come under his notice, and the 
various events which belong to them, with a sin- 
gular distinctness ; of making knowledge avail- 
able, inshort. Mr. Hazlitt, as the translator of 
Guizot’s lectures, might surely have acquired 
some of this faculty of classifying by merely 
observing its exercise in another. He might 
have learned, in some small measure at least, to 
try to detect the law which underlies the mass 
of recorded historical phenomena. But with 
Mr. Hazlitt a battle is a battle, and nothing 
more; a change of constitution is merely a 
substitution, apparently fortuitous, of one 
form of government for another; the rise of a 
nation into grandeur and power is simply the 
result of winning a certain number of battles, 
and possessing a certain number of ships. 

That some of the generalisations of French 
historians are drawn from insufficient premises, 
and that some of the splendid pictures in which 
certain of our own historical writers indulge, 
| are fallacious and unreal, we do not deny ; but 
we are equally far from admitting because 
ageneralisation may berash, anda picture drawn 
rather from a vivid imagination than from 
fact, that therefore all future historical writers 
are to eschew all generalisations and give no 
room for imagination. Because Michelet 
occasionally arrives at conclusions which we 
cannot safely endorse, and because Macaulay 
| occasionally paints a fancy picture, is this any 
| reason why Mr. Hazlitt should refuse to ascend 
| from the region of mere details to a loftier and 
| a more spacious atmosphere, and should confine 

his descriptions to the driest narrative? What 
| scene could be more heart-stirring than Dan- 
|dolo and the crusaders setting out ?—what 
narrative could be tamer than that of Mr. 
Hazlitt? Even the siege of Constantinople, 
which gives room for, if it does not actually 
, inspire, graphic description, reads like a feeble 
| paraphrase of Gibbon. 

But we have said enough. The history of 
Venice still remains to be written for English- 
men. For Englishmen there is no history of 
parallel interest and equal instruction. We 
trust the day will come when the writer may 
| be found, who as an historian may do for the 
city what Mr. Ruskin has done for it as a 
noralist and an art-student. 











LORD FITZWARINE.* 


| Iv is told somewhere of Macaulay, that he could 
repeat verbatim many of the Newgate 





* Lord Fitewarine. By Serutator, author of the “The 
Master of the Buckhounds,” &c. (London: Hurst and 
Blackett.) 





With some he was as much at home as with 
his favourite Milton. We do not doubt the 
fact, strange as it may at first sight appear, 
nor do we regard it as merely the wanton Teak 
of an insatiable memory. The less artistic 
a work is the more genuine, and from a 
genuine effusion, however trashy and valueless 
as an intellectual effort, there is often more to 
be learned than from all the elaborated wisdom 
of Tupper. An authenticated correspondence 
between Sallust’s cook and Diomede’s house- 
maid would be worth more than the patient 
inquiry and pictorial power which Bulwer has 
brought to bear on the “Last Days of 
Pompeii.” Any one who wished to understand 
the tastes and traditions of the masses—of that 
large self-taught class which is slowly strug- 
gling into power, would learn much more from 
the ‘Family Herald” or the “‘ London Journal” 
than from the ‘“ Times”—mutatis mutandis, 
the same thing may be said of fourth-rate 
novels. Men of education can barely find 
time for the most select samples in each depart- 
ment of literature. They consider it madness 
to look at “Lord Fitzwarine” when they can 
scarcely get through the ‘* Mill on the Floss.” 
Thus a vast quantity of representative litera- 
ture is thrown contemptuously aside to relue- 
tant critics, who criticise without reading, and 
to the half-educated habitués of the ci ing 
library, who read without criticising. It is 
therefore time by no means lost to pause now 
ard then and examine whatever successful 
type of the three-volumed novel may chance 
to come uppermost. It is certainly only on 
this ground that we feel justified in Bs Bo 
any but the briefest notice on such a novel as 
“‘ Lord Fitzwarine.” We find a phenomenon well 
worth investigation. Here is a book elegantly 
bound and admirably printed, ushered into the 
world by accoucheurs not less eminent than 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, and godfathered 
by Mr. Mudie, and its author has not one 
qualification worth mentioning for a novelist. 
The grammar, it is true, is, even in 
sentences, correctly observed, and the i 
and punctuation are unimpeachable ; but when 
we have said this, we have said all. Yet we 
have no hesitation in selecting this story as a 
successful type. In the first place, it is the 
author’s third ap nee on the boards, 
What his other teten may be like we have no 
idea, but the mere existence of a third 
it a tolerably fair inference that they have not 
altogether failed, and there is not in “ Lord 
Fitzwarine” one line of genius gone to seed 
which need deter us from predicting at least as 
bright a career for it as that enjoyed by its 
brethren. Besides, on & priori grounds we 
venture to prophesy its success; and if it be 
true that the circulating libraries support the 
three-volume novels, and that young ladies 
support the circulating libraries, there cannot 
be a doubt of it, and we may most safely 
congratulate the publishers on their share in 
the transaction. The plot, incidents, charac- 
ters,moral and moralising, are all matrimonial, 
and what virginum chorus ever turned away 
when Hymen O! Hymenze was the burden 
of the song? The very first chapter, like the 
latform prelude to theatricals at a country 
hair, gives us a fine and highly-stimulating 
sample of what is to go on when the curtain is 
fairly up. Like the rustic prelude, it has” 
nothing whatever to do with the real business 
of the piece, and is only intended to excite 
curiosity. ‘Two travellers, who, but for the 
exigencies of the nineteenth century, would be 
cavaliers with the cuirass and morion of Mr. 
James, are about to ascend—not on war-horses, 
but in a coach of the period—a steep hill. The 
younger, Major Sinclair, humanely suggests 
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that they should “stretch their limbs up the 
hill to prevent the poor brutes from straining 
theirs,” and then, to justify, probably, the 
author's eulogium on his ‘‘ well-proportioned 
six-foot frame,” finds breath enough, in spite 
of the steep ascent, for a long-winded dramatic 
description of a youth who ‘‘ shatters bis con- 
stitution” (and his left side) with a pistol-ball, 
because a cousin, for whom he has nourished 
that most provoking of all weaknesses to the 
well-regulated female mind, a secret attach- 
ment, declines to throw over on his account an 
elderly admirer. The elderly admirer, be it 
observed, is so far in earnest that he has actually 
ordered the wedding-breakfast and bought the 
ring. The young lady, however, (and 
re the old gentleman) is so frightened 

y the fire-arm that the shattered 
youth is accepted, and lives long enough to 
contribute to the novel its heroine, Florence 
Seaton. These two feats are evidently thought 
enough for one man, for nothing more whatever 
is heard of him. We look in vain for a clue by 
which to discover why our feelings should have 
been harrowed by such a wanton recital of 
extraneous horrors. If female suffrage and a 
prolonged autumn beget another edition, we 
would seriously recommend the author to make 
Major Sinclair suddenly at a turn of the road 
shoot Colonel Herbert and the postilion as well, 
so as toavoid discovery. The Colonel can easily 
be syared, for his name, to the best of our belief, 
only recurs once; and, besides, further on in 
the book, there are at least half-a-dozen 
military gentlemen, not a bit more uninterest- 
ing, any one of whom could take his place. A 
violent death is after all worth little, without 
the sustaining interest of a mystery and pos- 
sible retribution. ‘The mystery we provide 
would prevent Major Sinclair from being 
rather less interesting than from his thoroughly 
moral character he richly deserves to be, and it 
would be easy enough, in vol. iii., to clear up 
his character and to gratify our long pent-up 
curiosity by showing that the Colonel was a 
murderous ruffian, and the postilion © aise it 
will then appear, was not really murdered to 
avoid discovery) his abandoned confederate. 
Florence Seaton is the name with which the 
matrimonial moral is pointed—the Vesta at 
which endless matrimonial moths and butter- 
flies go on singeing their silly wings, until, to 
our great relief, the usual patent protector is 
put up in the shape of a husband. Major 
Sinclair, her cousin, is the first moth. He is 
of the Hedley Vicar’s school—a handsome, 
dashing officer, and a truly pious young man. 
This unusually happy combination entitles 
him, in the eyes of the author, whose other 
military characters have very little of the 
Methodist about them, to play alternately the 
parts of lover, brother, and hoary father. He 
comes on in the first scene as lover, in order at 
once to set young lady readers at their ease, 
and prevent the long subsequent series of 
rejected addresses from becoming too painfully 
exciting. In love, as in war, it is right to 
have something to fall back upon, and we 
doubt if the most romantic and courageous of 
heroines really objects at the outset of her 
campaign to the rich and elderly individual 
whom a prudent papa or mercenary mamma 
provides as a reserve. How much, then, is 
this feeling of satisfaction increased when the 
reserve is a military cousin of good income, 
principles, and proportions? Does not such a 
provision justify our auguries of success, by 
showing how intimate must be our author's 
acquaintance with the workings of the young 
female mind ; does it not give him a right to 
insinuate, as he does in about every fortieth 
page, that if there is a man who has an eye 


for a “ young, artless, chaste gir!,” it is him- 
self? Moth number two is the moth of the 
collection. By great good luck his introduc- 
tion to the heroine takes place under water. 
He jumps down thirty feet into a moat, and 
dives down, we forget how many feet more, 
after her. Though he does not escape un- 
singed, he has the satisfaction of inflicting 
very serious injury, and, for fifty pages, we 
have every reason to entertain the humiliating 
fear that the heroine has got the worst of the 
encounter. Hugh Fitzwarine belongs to that 
class of potential Crichtons who, like the 
young Irish gentleman, never know what they 
can do till they try. At an archery meeting, 
although, as he very justly observes, “‘ archery 
is mere child's play, since the invention of gun- 
powder,” his arrow quivers in the centre of the 
bull’s-eye. In the drawing-room he sings in a 
manner that throws a French count into 
ecstacies, and in a most extraordinary dialect, 
apparently intended for broken English. His 
mode of life is mysterious. He lives in an old 
abbey, and escapes observation so effectually 
that his neighbours, Mrs. Seaton and Florence, 
were long under the impression that this 
accomplished gentleman had ‘the manners, if 
not the blood, of a North American Indian.” 
Common respect for the hero makes us hope 
that Mrs. Seaton meant one of Cooper's In- 
dians, not the real animal; but perhaps the 
author does not know the difference. To 
crown all, the mamma, who can at times be 
mercenary, believes him poor, chiefly on 
the somewhat singular ground that he does 
not “keep a pony-carriage for his mother.” 
The vaguely-worded allusion to his Indian 
blood (perhaps a cunning trap laid by the 
author) makes us at first suspect a con- 
nection between Hugh and an Indian boy “ of 
interesting countenance,’ who lives with a 
large black cat; and a most astounding 
character, who is usually spoken of as ‘The 
Recluse,” sufficient in himself to secure the 
saleofthe book. He is of “ lofty stature, with 
large long limbs, wild-looking countenance, 
and a profusion of long white hair, hanging 
loosely on his shoulders.” His brain, as he 
tranquilly informs us, has been affected by a 
oe but there is a method in his mad- 
ness which is turned to very good purpose in 
the novel. He is a partbne! Ba ~ well as 
an occasional maniac, but still the matrimonial 
atmosphere of the book proves too strong for 
madness and misanthropy combined, and all 
his eccentricities have for their object the 
marriage of Florence with Hugh. The nuptial 
is, of course, a dignus vindice nodus, and se we 
need not be surprised to find that he is in- 
vested with supernatural powers, the effect of 
which is not marred by any lame attempt to 
rationalise them away in vol. iii. The black 
cat, or the Indian boy of interesting counten- 
ance, may have more to do. with it than the 
author wishes to confess, but still, however this 
may be, the fact remains that he sees every- 
thing, hears everything, does everything, and 
always turns up, like Harlequin, at the right 
moment. Of course he eventually proves to 
be somebody. We do not like to say who that 
somebody is, for in the mystery of the Recluse 
is centred the whole plot, and we might in- 
jure the book by revealing it. Suffice it, then, 
to say, that he turns up just in time to save 
Florence from marrying one of the villains. 
Of these there are two and a-half—a very 
moderate allowance, considering the eminently 
moral and conventional character of the book. 








Even the half is obviously an after-thought ; 


| a cruel sacrifice to the matrimonial necessities 
_of the author, who wishes a Miss Middleton to 
| marry unhappily without the paternal blessing, 











and has not any other partner for her so eligible. 
Accordingly, by a rapid descent he falls from 
a clumsy philanthropist into a selfish heiress- 
hunting scoundrel. The villain is a Sir Everard 
Halston. (By the way, will some novelologist 
kindly inform us why the villain of a three- 
volume novel is invariably a baronet? Is there 
any unconscious association between this theory 
and the blood-red hand?) Sir Everard is 
a villain steeped in rose-water. He is the rake 
of the story, and it is hinted that somewhere 
or other he has committed crimes, which are, 
to say the least of it, felonious. In the novel, 
however, he is only an expurgated edition of 
Lovelace. No lion ever roared more like a 
sucking-dove. He flirts indiscriminately, and 
“when sure of a girl's affections, a nursery 
full of children disgust him, and he advances 
no further.” Every young lady will be glad 
to hear that the Baronet’s unnatural objection 
to babies is finally overcome. A beautiful 
gypsy, , Who on this occasion is the 
daughter of Ishmael, makes an honest man of 
him. The shiny, snake-like villain is of course 
a lawyer, who is just getting Florence into 
his folds, when his head is (metaphorically) 
bruised by the Recluse. He flies to America, 
and there has a very appropriate lawyer-like 
termination put to his villanous career, being 
scalped by a Red Indian. There is a crowd of 
minor characters, but we have not js wen for 
them. Four of them are Florence's irers,, 
making, with the four we have already given, 
a total of eight, and as one is a wealthy noble- 
man of * considerable weight in the House of 
Lords,” the allowance is handsome, even for a 
heroine. We have the inimitable faithful ser- 
vant; the jolly old admiral; the poor and 
pious pastor ; the fashionable flirt ; and a little 
gossiping busybody who is wanted for the 
funny chapters. The fact is, there is raw 
material enough for thirty volumes, but it is 
so badly cooked that we cannot get up an 
appetite. Certainly if the division into art 
and nature be exhaustive, a more natural 
work than ‘“ Lord Fitzwarine” it woud be hard 
to find, for it has not one of the char- 
acteristics of a work of art. The chapters 
hang together by the very slenderest threads of 
narrative. At least half of them might be cut out 
without the smallest injury to the remaining 
half. They do not arise out of each other in the 
least, but are wholly dependent on the author's 
mood or memory. Their construction is very 
suggestive of the way in which a young child, 
without the assistance of a model, builds a 
house of bricks—first an oblong, then a square, 
then a jolly brick, then a few little bricks to 
fill up the crevices, and now and then a funny 
brick, which violates all architectural propor- 
tions. It isin the funny chapters that this is 
most obvious. The author appears to enter- 
tain occasionally a not unfounded suspicion 
that he is somewhat heavy, and at once pro- 
ceeds to tumble without reference to time or 
place. Why did he not add an index? This 
slight addition would make the looseness of the 
structure a possible advantage. For funny 
chapters see pages 32, 140, &c., and so on for 
sentimentalising, moralising, villany, and hair- 
breadth escapes. They would be quite as in- 
teresting in one order as in another, and the 
index enables the reader to consult his roman- 
tic, bilious, or religious moods. The dialogue 
is stilted and unnatural, and of impersonation 
the writer has no idea. ‘There is not, from 
first to last, one thought or expression which 
rises above the merest commonplace. We 
might charitably set this down as too faithful 
an adherence to the conclusions drawn from 
the author's conversational experience, were it 
not that his own moralising is quite on a level 
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with that of his characters. For instance, we 
find him enunciating the profound political 
maxim that “the moral turpitude of vote- 
selling is not half so great as that of spurious 
goods selling ;” because, forsooth, “‘ the man 
who sells his vote does not injure his neigh- 
bours.” As if a man could betray the most 
sacred trust committed to him in his social 


eapacity without injuring, not merely his’ 


neighbour, but the whole community of which 
he isa member. Viewed as a portrait of the 
manners of our aristocracy and gentry, the 
book is certainly a bold and independent crea- 
tion of genius. It can owe very little, indeed, 
to observation. As much might be inferred 
from the title. When a nobleman so far for- 
gets himself as to publish anything but his 


travels and his diary, his hero is probably a | 
When a “ female | 


gamekeeper or a poacher. 
marquis” rushes into print, it is to depict, with 
a minuteness which does wondrous credit to 
her imagination, the struggles and embarrass- 
ments of a highly-conscientious, intelligent, and 
poverty-stricken Anglican divine. So it does 
not surprise us to find in a novel, whose hero 
is a lord, that at an earl’s table, a guest who 
goes by special invitation of the hostess, can 
get no answer from one person, is “ tittered 


at” by another, and audibly pronounced a | 


‘*‘lubber” hy a third; or that in a drawing- 
room full of ladies, gentlemen—or, to speak 
more correctly, noblemen and baronets—treat 
each other to sarcasm which consists in the 
feeblest form of rude school-boy inuendo. In 
fact, there is really only one feature in the 
book worthy of praise, but still we are happy 
to say that it is of a kind to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. The work is thoroughly moral 
and highly religious. The religion, moreover, 
is of a tangible kind. There is too great 
a tendency among first-rate authors to content 
themselves with whatever religion may be got 
from the book of Nature and to leave the Bible 
alone. Bulwer, it is true, the Moses and Son 
of novelists, who makes for the million, has 
given us a real sermon, in ‘* My Novel ;” but as 


a rule, heroes and heroines do not say their | 


prayers, or read any other sermon than such as 
may be found in stones, or running brooks. 
This lofty religion may be all very well for those 
whose faith has reached “ a higher air,” but for 
the babes of the circulating library, it is meat 
decidedly too strong. We feel, therefore, that 
we cannot too highly eulogise the author of 


‘Lord Fitzwairne,” for the constant, unmistak- | 


able assertion of the necessity of practical re- 
ligion. 
reluctantly to qualify our praise. 


ealled for, bigoted, ferocious onslaught on 


dissent and dissenters? Is Christianity never | 


to bring peace into the world, but always a 
sword? Here is a conscientious, and, as far as 
we can judge, a kind-hearted man, thinking 
evidently that he does God service when he 
speaks of men, among whom are the followers 
of Wesley and Whitfield, in these terms—*‘ The 
doctrine of faith was preached to these mis- 
guided people, until they believed that, no 
matter what sins they committed, faith alone 
couldsavethem ; and they continued in this belief, 
until out of the whole congregation scarcely 
one honest man or virtuous girl above the age of 
sixteen could have been found.” What our in- 
dignation at such a sentence might be, were it 
not wholly disarmed by a sense of the ludicrous, 
it is hard to say ; and the fun is not lessened by 
the fact that the author is in downright 
earnest. 
indignation; so strong, that it actualy 
makes him forget his natural grammatical 
decorum, and we are told that ‘the pranks 


Yet even here we are compelled most | 
Why should | 
the author devote two pages to an utterly un- | 


It is not mere declamation but honest ' 


carried on in the grand conventicle during the 
autumn and winter months forbids description.” 
Grammar apart, what awful mystery is hinted 
at by this pregnant word “ pranks?” Are the 
relations between Mrs. Weller and Mr. Stiggins 
less mercenary and less respectable than we 
have hitherto supposed? Is the modest ex- 
terior of each brick ‘“‘ Bethesda” or sombre 
‘** Zion” only a cloak for orgies horrible as those 
of Isis? Does Mr. Spurgeon, like the veiled 
| Prophet, 
“ Twine religion's zeal 
| So close with love's, we know not which we feel ?" 
| We believe not ; but still the mere suspicion in- 
vests with a new and terrible significance the 
| slippers and anti-macassar with which, it is 
| said, his female disciples delight to honour him. 
Nor is it possible for any one who has ever 
looked into a “‘ grand conyenticle” not to con- 
nect these suspicions with the remarkable fact 
that the female disciples outnumber the male 
in the proportion of twenty to one. The elder 
| Mr. Weller’s harmless explanation that the 
“soft sex” is so called from its being of a 
nature peculiarly susceptible to gammon, is 
perhaps, after all, the one in which our author 
believes ; but still we recommend to the serious 
| consideration of the Legislature the other 
| possible seraglionic solution of a very puzzling 
| problem. But we have said quite enough 
| about ‘“* Lord Fitzwarine” to justify its claim to 
| an examination on the ground we laid down 
at starting. We have been obliged to handle 
| it somewhat roughly, but it has been without 
| malice; and we feel that nothing we have said 
is at all calculated to injure it im the eyes of 
| those to whom the author must look for en- 
| couragement. A log-house of birch, if not a 
| very durable, is a very harmless edifice, and we 
| heartily wish it success. 





NEW NOVELS. 





From Hay-time to Hopping. By the author 
of “Our Farm of Four Acres.” (Chapman 
| and Hall, 193, Piccadilly.) We took up this 
volume with some little hope, and lay it down 
| with considerable disappointment. The title 

seemed to augur well; the type and appearance 
| of the book struck us as very alluring; above 
| all,it was not a ‘ novel in three volumes.” We 
| had therefore expected something a little above 
| the usual dead level of such literature. We 
must confess we were deceived by the fair 
outside. There is little in the plot, characters, 
| or incidents of the tale, that, in our opinion, 
can excite any particular or lasting impression. 
The story opens in a drawing-room in George 
Street, Westminster, a locality that promises 
| little of interest, and keeps its promise to the 
letter. There we find a lady, with an expres- 
sion of “habitual ill-temper on her counten- 
ance,” reading the “‘ third volume of a book. 
which had one of Mudie’s yellow labels pasted 
on the cover.” Several pages are devoted to 
the description of her very interesting, though 
rather spoilt and troublesome children. Clara, 
an infant of four years, has taken the pretty 
scissors and thimble from the workbox papa 
had given her, and is exerting her ingenuity in 
carefully cutting out some engravings from a 
valuable book ; whilst Master Gerald, doubtless 
remembering that George Street is honoured 
by the residence of -a celebrated calculating 
notoriety, is busily engaged at the drawing- 
room window counting the cab-horses wearily 
plodding along; but, alas! he exclaims—‘ It 
is too hot even for cab-horses to be out to-day! 
I have seen only fifteen since I have been here.” 
These dear children are now dismissed 
altogether from the story, and we can 
only wonder they ever made their appearance. 





The lady-mother is the ogress of the tale. 
There is a “ sister Anne,” in a dependent posi- 
tion, residing with her, who is so hametediey 
treated, that at the close of the first chapter 
she seeks refuge in a brother’s house, some- 
where in a hopping county. Our author is 
very mysterious as to the sacred locality, and 
would leave us to exercise our ingenuity in 
discovering whether this favoured county is 
Worcester, Kent, Surrey, or Sussex. In one 
place we are informed that from the tower of 
the church there is a glimpse of the 

blue sea; it cannot therefore well be Worces- 
tershire ; in another page we are told it isa 
few miles from Bromley, so perhaps we shall 
not be far wrong if we conclude that our 


poor Cinderella has found a in the 
pleasant county of Kent. It is season 


for “* Haymaking” (vide title-page) ; and now 
we start fairly with our story. The curtain 
ascends, and, as usual, we leave the village 
féte, and Blom of rustics ;” a in men al 
words, a “ aking supper,” with songs by 
Dan’el Boys, oo ra and Dick e- 
wood. These acquit themselves much to the 
satisfaction of the company, simple and gentle. 
So much stress is laid upon their performances, 
that it is evident our author considers this 

rtion of his work by no means unimportant. 
[setae the vi doctor, manifestly a great 
authority in those parts, tell us that he con- 
siders “‘these country songs are well worth 
hearing, and are as illustrative of country life 
and manners as the songs of Dibdin are of 
the ‘ mariners of England.” Our author 
endorses this sentiment; it is therefore only 
courteous to place a stanza or two on record, and 
cali the particular atteation of our readers to 
them. Dan’el Boys is the first who is pressed to 
sing—but in vain. At Jest his wife nudges him 
and whispers ‘‘ Don’t be bashful, Dan’el ; if the 
ladies want ye to sing, why don’t ye begin ?” 
Thus urged, he launches cat into the wag- 
goner’s song, and tells us how 

“ Tt was down by a brook of water, as I walked along, 

1 heard a pretty fair maiden a singing of her song.” 
Some four or five verses of this touching 
ballad, having been received with “ shuffling of 
feet” and vociferous applause ; a certain Bessie 
Ford is encouraged to sing the “‘ Milkmaid,” 
in which we are informed that 


“ As she was a-milking one morfiing in May, 
She spied her own true love a-making of hay.” 


The candidates for musical honours now be- 
come numerous ; we have many specimens of 
their vocal powers. The clergyman, Mr. 
Percival, the doctor and his wife, with a certain 
“ Zekel,” we presume “ Ezekiel,” supplying 
their temporal wants—the last-mentioned 
especially active in passing the ch-bowl 
round. Poor Zekel! would he kept to his 
useful but ignoble office; but he is tempted to 
emulate the village songsters, and fails sig- 
nally. He makes a dozen attempts to sing a 
song he has heard sung at a fair by a recruit- 
ing sergeant, but can recollect no more than 
the single couplet— 
“ Oh he wears a smart moustache, 
And walks in St. James’s Park.” 

If these interesting specimens do really reflect 
country life and manners in Kent, we cannot 
but think the ‘“ schoolmaster” should be abroad. 
So much for the “ hay-making.” The story is 
to be wound up by the hopping-time ; we have 
therefore characters and events crowding fast 
upon us. Of course the rector, young and 
good-looking, is soon in love with Anne. The 
doctor's wife notices the soft infection, and 
takes the case in hand, as her worthy husband 
would a fever or an ague, and never leaves it, 
until she brings it to a happy crisis and sue- 
cessful issue by hopping-tide. Two or three 
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young ladies are introduced as foils, and the 
squire of the village returns from a foreign so- 
journ to find a wife, and create a little mysti- 
fication. The hops ripen fast in that pleasant 
locality, and so also does the tender passion, 
under such favouring auspices. The hay- 
making was ushered in by the rustic feast and 
village songs. The hop-gathering closes with 
a dinner at the hall, and a potato supper in 
the barn. Our author is evidently disposed to 
show us that he is as much at home in high as 
in lowlife. Anne, the bride-elect, superintends 
the dinner, and we have a long discussion upon 
the important question of the different courses. 
The bill of fare is at last laid before us: soup 
at the top; fish at the bottom; removes, 
saddle of mutton, roast fowls ; jellies and tarts, 
following with the usual etceteras. Mr. 
Percival, the rector, is requested to carve. 
The turbot is a failure, but every one praises 
the soup, and “all went off well.” The 
— supper is given by our old friend 

Green, the doctor's wife. As this par- 
ticular kind of festivity is as new to us as it 
may be to some of our readers, we must pre- 
mise that it is not of a very varied or Epi- 
curean — Nothing, we are told, is 
given to-the guests but ‘ roasted toes and 
steaks broiled on the glowing tgs This 
rather cannibal entertainment is followed by 
“roast chestnuts” and ‘“ bishop ;” we presume 


the bev so called. We must not dwell 
on. this t ré-union: the flow of song 
follows 


libations to Bacchus; Anne and 
Laura sang “ sweetly,” “‘ 1 know a bank ;” and 
Mrs. Green, when called on in turn for her 
song, gives instead a knotty riddle: ‘‘ What is 
the di between a woman and a watch ?” 
It is “‘ given-up,” and she relieves the curiosity 
of the party by informing them that ‘ the one 
inds you of time; the other teaches you to 
forget it.” The party soon breaks up. The 
escorts our r Anne; it is an 

eventful walk, for he tells her—we hope not 
under the influence of the “ bishop”—that he 
loves her. All is now soon over; the ogress is 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Sabbath Morning Readings on the Book of Daniel. 
oon, John ing, D.D. omit Hall, 
and Co. 1860.) 


e a of a new 
volume by Dr. ing is not likely to startle the 
world now-a-da. Per the first of his volumes 
may have had effect, and it is possible that even 
the second third may have created some 


sensation ; but when we come to about the fiftieth, 
the phenomenon has been seen too often to excite 
any very great amount of interest. It may be that 
our readers will demur to the idea of accepting, as 
of any value, anything that we may say upon the 
merits or demerits of the present volume, when we 
candidly confess that it is the first book by Dr. 
Cumming that we have ever read in our lives. And 
> our way of thinking this is rather in our 

our than otherwise, since the impression was yet 
to*make, and the reverend Doctor had still an 
excellent chance of enlisting us among his already 
numerous partisans. We were to a great extent 
prepared to look favourably upon what he had 
written. We had been given to understand that he 
wasa man of profound Jearning, and—to use the 
words of a book that we were reading a day or two 
back, in which he was mentioned—of “powerful 
and lucid eloquence.” We are sorry to have to 
record our disappointment. The principal part of 





h There is nothing 





the learning in the book is not the Doctor’s own; 
but is to be found in the very long extracts, often- 
times of many pages, from the writings of other 
people. The language is meagre to a degree, 
frequently that of common-place conversation. The 
exposition of the prophecies is anything but satis- 
factory, and is of course that of the Symbolist school, 
of which Dr. Cumming and Mr, Elliott—or rather 
Mr. Elliott and Dr. Cumming, for we should 
mention the leader first and then the follower—are 
such distinguished ornaments. The chief aim of 
the book would appear to have been to make as many 
hits as possible at the Pope, who is naturally just 
now a legitimate butt for all violent Protestants, on 
the old school-boy  eerg of “ Hit him hard—he’s 
got no friends.” Next to the Pope, Dr. Cumming 
seems to like to fall foul of the Fathers, and he is 
willing to back a “Christian man, of an average 
amount of education, in the year 1860,” i 
“St. Augustine or any of them” (p. 206); but yet 
he is content to cite this very self-same St 
Augustine, together with Tertullian and Hilary, 
for a point that he wants to prove (p. 58). 
Were it not that these are hardly the columns suited 
for such discussion, we might feel inclined to 
with Dr. Cumming one or too little questions whi 
he has raised in the course of his vas We might 
suggest that his improved literal translation of Gen. 
i. 2, might be still further improved by being even 
more literal,—if brooded were to take the place of 
“ fluttered like a dove ;” that the original meaning 
of the Greek word for a “bishop,” is not “ seer,” but 
overseer ; and we might beg explanations of one or 
two arguments here and there, where he has left out 
the steps, and so prevented us from following him to 
the result at which he manages to arrive. 


h 
after all it were perhaps hardly seg 9 real 


There are too many loosenesses about the book 
altogether. The Doctor quotes, for example, the same 
words in two different places, and attributes them 
on one occasion to Lamartine, and on the other to 


Chateaubriand. This is certainly of very small con- | 


sequence ; but it is all of a piece with the rest. The 
whole book is put together in an easy, off-hand, un- 
satisfactory style, as if the author were sure of his 
success, never mind what he wrote. It must be 
something like his library ; for he tells us that he 
has got somewhere no less than twenty editions of 
the psalter of St. Bonaventura; and just as he has 
mislaid these, so he not unfrequently mislays the 
guiding steps in some of his curious prophetical 
problems. If this may be taken as a fair sample of 
Dr. Cumming’s works, we cannot help saying that 
we are at a loss to account for his popularity. 
in the volume worthy of 
being brought before the attention of the general 
reader. T a matter of the 
importance to him is the fact of the repetition 
of the announcement made in “The Great Tri- 
bulation” that the year 1867 is to be the year of the 
second advent, and the commencement of the mil- 
lennial period of perfect felicity. We know that 
there are certain texts in Holy Scripture which warn 
men against searching too curiously into matters 
which Divine wisdom has not seen fit to reveal 
to them; and we quite agree with our author 
when he says (p. 31.) that “fools dogmatise, where 
wise men humbly and reverently adore.” 
we merely record this p' 
authority, and—without any reference to the fate of 
the prophet’s past predictions—leave it to the reader 
to value it for himself at what he thinks it worth. 
Mental Architecture: an Essay. By George H. 
Giddins, (Printed by Williams and Strahan.) Mr. 
Giddins writes with vigour, and possesses some claim 
to those high and rare gifts—eloquence and imagi- 
nation. But this is really all the praise which it is 
in our power to bestow, and this requires consider- 
able qualification. Mr. Giddins must take great 


pains with himself, or the gifts which he possesses | 


will be of no avail to him. The idea of the 
book is this: According to Mr. Giddins, some minds 
build themselves up into shapes of arch, and dome, 
and grand old fane, while others become as the 
dungeon or prison wall. Mr. Giddins lay down 
several important principles to assist towards con- 
stituting the mind aright ; but what he tells us has 
been all said before, at much greater length and with 
much greater ability, in our o'd and useful, though 


And so | 
rospect upon Dr. Cumming’s | 





very prosy friend, Dr. Watts, on the “ Improvement 
of the Mind.” In this small brochure there are 
| Several silly and inaccurate sentences. Julius Cesar 
did not, with vain egotism, adopt as his motto, 
“ Veni, vidi, vici.” Lord Macaulay’s intelligent 
schoolboy would have known that this was only a 
letter of the briefest, describing a sudden success. 
Does Mr. Giddins consider it to be either witty or 
true to describe a clergyman of the Church of 
England as a “mere thing that has been to college, 
received the sanctified benediction of a mitred mil- 
lionnaire, and has become the successful purchaser 
of arich living and a limited cure of souls?” This 
is vulgar clap-trap, which a man with the slightest 
retence to education would be ashamed of penning. 
t is the meaning of the following ? “Episcopacy, 
Methodism, Independency, have found more adherents, 
supporters, ay, and even martyrs, than has Chris- 
tiamity itself.” Rhetorically this ‘is bombastic, and 
historically it is untrue. Mr. Giddins classes to- 


-| gether “a Newton and a Dick,” evidently not 


knowing the difference between temples in marble 
and temples in sugar-candy. But what is to be 
expected of aman who, in this age of exploded 
pana ama still 2 gre faith in the redoubtable 

in Tupper? Will Mr. Giddins allow us to give 
him a little plain advice? We would recommend 
him to attend carefully to the architecture of his 
own mind, and allow other people to manage their 
own mental architecture for themselves. Let him 
follow out his own rules and gain a wider acquaint- 
ance with the world of letters and the world of men, 
and he may achieve something better than this well- 
intentioned but absurd rhapsody. Mr. Giddins may 
gain a little cheap notoriety among his friends by 
rushing into print, but he will only be able to do 
to himself and others by a system of care- 
ful mental culture. It is because we think we 
discern some promise and germs of power in this 
| little book, that we have given it more attention 


| ¢han most people will think it deserves. 





| Church Questions. By the Rev. C. Robinson, 
| LL.D., Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Black- 
| burn. (Hatchard.) Dr. Robinson gives sun 
practical suggestions for an abri Morning Ser- 
| Vice, a new Occasional or Third Service, a Revision 
| of the Liturgy, the Restoration of Dissenters, 
| Church Rates, &c. These are, however, all party 
| questions on which it seems very unlikely that any 
| ee opinion can ntncnere Dr. Robinson 
roposes, for instance, to abridge the morning ser- 
son by omitting some of the po the second 
| lesson, one of the creeds, and a few of the prayers. 


H 


| He also suggests various alterations in the 
| rubrick. He dreams that noble dream of compre- 
| hension, of Dissenters being once more united to the 
Church, which has always been so fondly imagined 
by theorists and so sternly repudiated in fact. It is 
| certainly very remarkable that both Dissenters and 
| Presbyterians are now, more than ever, prepared 
{to admit the necessity of a Liturgy. There isa 
| great deal of vigour, good sense, and Christian 
| tolerance in Dr. Robinson's able and earnest 
| pamphlet. Nevertheless, we think that an enlarged 
| acquaintance with ecclesiastical history would show 
| him the hopelessness of many of his aspirations. 
Illustrated Family Bible. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, London and New York.) The manner in 
| which this Bible has been produced by the publishers 
is worthy of the highest commendation. The text 
and various readings are taken from the authorised 
version ; the marginal references are added to and 
emended from the Oxford editions of the Bible, and 
the notes have been made from the best authorities, 
and the purest sources of information. The typo- 
graphy is excellent, and the illustrations of a high 
order—bold, beautiful, and descriptive. 
The Book of Field Sports. (London: Henry Lee.) 
| The present number of this periodical is decidedly 
weak and uninteresting. The greater part of it is 
| devoted to a description of “The Horses of Great 
| Britain,” in which we are given very little that is 
new, and much that is very o!d ; whilst liberal quota- 
tions form the most valuable part of the article. 
Speaking of French horses, Mr. Miles tells us that 
“ Norman horses—end the same observation applies 
to all the northern provinces of France—are very 
gentle and docile. A kicking or vicious one 1s 
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almost unknown there; but they are, with few 
exceptions, treated with tyranny and cruelty from 
first to last.” Now, we believe that it is quite impos- 
sible that any breed of horses, treated with 
systematic tyranny and cruelty, should continue very 
“gentle and docile ;’ and we happen to bein a 
position to deny that the treatment described is 
common in any partof France. Mr. Miles, however, 
seems to have rather an odd idea of the meaning 
and force of the word cruelty, eg. “The principle 
of cruelty should not extend, as it often does, to the 
treatment of every kind of horse.” The engravings 
which illustrate the present number of “ The Book 
of Field Sports” are very well executed. 

Popular Astronomy. A Concise Elementary Trea- 
tise on the Sun, Planets, Satellites, and Comets. By 
0, M. Mitchell, LL.D. Revised by the Rev. L. 
Tomlinson, M.A. (Routledge and Company) The 
simplicity of the plan adopted in this volume, or 
Dr. Mitchell’s well-known ability, not only as and 
astronomer but alsoas a lively and interesting writer 
on the science, will commend the little work before us 
to the attention of all who wish to obtain a knowledge 
of the heavens. The following extract from the 
preface will show the design of the author :—“ The 
science of astronomy is so rapidly progressive, that 
to keep the public advised of its advances new works 
are required almost every year. This may be offered 
as an additional reason for the present publication. 
In the preparation of the work, I have availed my- 
self of so many sources of information, that it would 
be quite impossible for me to specify the authors 
or the volumes to which I am indebted. The plan 
and the cast is all my own. I have endeavoured to 
follow the path of real discovery, and in every in- 
stance to present the facts and phenomena, so as to 
afford to the reader and student an opportunity to 
exercise his own genius in their discussion and re- 
solution, before offering the explanation reached by 
ancient or modern science. It is hoped that this 
method of treating the subject, which is new (so far 
as I know), may avail in exciting a greater interest 
in the examination of those great problems of the 
universe, whose successful solution constitutes the 
chief honour of human genius.” We need only add, 
that the work is well printed and illustrated, and 
forms, in every sense of the term, an exceedingly 
attractive volume. 

French Wines and Vineyards, and the Way to 
find Them. By © Redding. (London: Honulston 
and Wright.) Although France occupies so eminent 
@ position in the commercial world as a wine-growing 
country, the time has only now arrived when we are 
likely to have an opportunity of judging for ourselves 
of the merits of several kinds of wine largely con- 
sumed and highly valued by the French. We have 
yet to learn that wine is as much devoted to its 
proper use when drunk, like beer in a tumbler, as 
when sipped asa stimulant from a wine-glass ; that 
the presence of a large amount of alcohol does not 
add to, but rather detracts from, the natural 
qualities of the juice of the grape. Few persons, 
who have not travelled extensively in France, have 
anything like an adequate idea of the natural ad- 
vantage, in point of economy, which the French as 
a wine-consuming nation possess over us. In 
England a large portion of the best land is devoted 
to the growth of barley for making of beer or 
alcohol, and the hop requires good soil and much 
attention. France furnishes her people with a vast 
supply of vin ordinaire, yielded by vines which 
flourish, in many cases, where little else would grow; 
“from the sandy banks of the Rhine to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, and from thence to the ocean, every- 
where are found soils favourable to the vine.” Mr. 
Redding tells us of the chalk soils which mask the 
precious vine grounds of the Marne, of the Ardennes, 
Aube, Loire, and Cher, &c., (p. 201), of the gravelly 
lands of Nievre and Allier, and of the stony soils of 
the departments of the Meuse, Moselle, Haut-Rhin, 
é&e. Mr. Redding has gone thoroughly and earnestly 
into his subject, and has furnished a work teeming 
with information. Amongst other circumstances 
interesting to the general reader, our author mentions 
a fact which has never yet been satisfactorily ex- 

i mely, that in the same vineyard, where 
no difference whatever can be detected in soil or 
treatment, one kind of wine shall be produced whieh 


shall bear double the value of another given by the | 





same land, whilst a third kind shall bear only one 
third the value of the first ; “the wine being made 
(says Mr. Redding) in the same soil, on a spot 
separated only by a path, and the ground laboured 
in the samemanner.” Efforts have again and again 
been tried to discover the cause of this difference, 
but in vain. The instruments used in turning the 
ground, the depth to which they went, the soil, all 
were investigated, but in vain. The strata was 
found to be the same, and yet the difference existed, 
and was obvious to every judge of the flavour of 
wine, and to every purchaser. 

Glenny’s Illustrated Garden Forget-Me-Not. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate Hill.) The 
name of Glenny in connection with a garden is too 
well known to need comment. This isan agreeable 
addition to his numerous works on horticulture. 
The author says, in his preface, that he “would 
rather see it pulled to pieces from beginning to end 
than have it passed over in silence.” There is no 
oceasion for us to do either one or the other. It is 
too small to require enlarged criticism ; but, being 
a little gem in its way, it would be ungracious if we 
did not say so. 

Hints on the Educational, Moral, and Industrial 
Training of the Inmates of our Reformatories, 
Prisons, and Workhouses, By James P. Organ. (Pub- 
lished by the Author, Dublin.) This pamphlet, by 
the lecturer at the Smithfield and Lusk Intermediate 
Prisons, and the author of several tracts on moral 
and social subjects, will be interesting to all who 
make the philosophy of prison discipline their study 
and investigation. The reign of indifference and 
neglect of the criminal portion of the population is 
over; Government makes every effort to win back 
the fallen to an honest course of life, and is greatly 
aided in its operation by such men as Mr. Hi 
the zealous Recorder of Birming arg emetic 
who devotes his life and energies to this new method 
to bring about “the repression of crime.” 

Spring Buds and Autumn Leaves. Poems by 
A.W. (Hurst and Blackett.) Not without mean- 
ing and melody, these verselets will afford pleasure 
to the friends of the author, and in a mild way are 
calculated to please the public also. They disarm 
criticism, for they are without pretension or bad 
taste ; they do not call for special praise, since they 
contain no merit superior to the common run of 
occasional verses—such verses as we meet with 
every day in the “ Poet’s Corner” of the best local 
newspapers. 

We should mention the appearance of a fourth 
edition of Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. By 
the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen. (London: 
Longman.) The Essays by the late Sir James 
Stephen have been everywhere repeatedly reviewed, 
and are to be found in every well-regulated library. 
The appearance of a fourth edition indicates their 
value. The work has been carefully revised, and 
a biographical notice of the author appended. 

We also notice a second edition of Mr. Adam’s 
Notes on the Geology, Mineralogy, and Springs o 
England and Wales. (London: , pe “tne 
is a concise and useful class-book. Questions have 
been added, and an appendix on etymological 
geography. 


THE MAGAZINES. 





“Blackwood” for A contains subjects less 
interesting than usual for the general reader. It 
has a large and steady political connexion, but more 
freshness is desirable, or ere long more youthful and 
livelier contemporaries will diminish the circulation. 
For poetry in this number we have a couple of 
pages by Mr. Worsley, whose refined and cultivated 
muse we have ere this recognised. A decided novelty 
here isa map showing the track of rebels under 
Tantia Topee, whose pursuit forms an interesting 
subject for military readers. Blackwood is always 
powerful in correspondents from the East. In 
addition to this account of the treading out the 
embers of the Indian rebellion we have an article on 
the transition state of our empire in India. “Norman 
Sinclair” is continued, and notwithstanding its 
liveliness, we are not sorry it appears drawing to a 
conclusion. We have reserved a particular notice of 
the autobiography as it is termed, till the whole 





shall be published in the form of one, two, or three 
volumes. There isa graphic account of the great 
earthquake at Lisbon, a little more than one hundred 
years ago, when 50,000 persons are computed to have 
ished. The account is wrttten in the form of a 
from a Mr. Chase to his sister, and the style is 
almost as good and clear as that of Defoe in his 
account of the adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
“Wycliffe and the Huguenots” is a criticism of a 
recent publication by Dr. Hanna, termed “ Sketches 
of the Rise of the Reformation in land, and of 
the Early History of Protestantism in .” Dr. 
Hanna is known as one of the most enlightened and 
liberal of the Church party in Scotland. The chief 
error of Dr. Hanna pointed out here is that he 
attempts to apologise for Calvin burning Servetus, 
whereas the warmest admirer of Calvin ought at 
once to admit his error, and make the only possible 
excuse, that it was shared in by the age at 
in which he lived, and that in this respect 
Genevan Reformer was not superior to his.contem- 
poraries. We cannot adequately diseuss so shortly 
as would alone be here possible the question raised 
in the ining article, by attempting to vindicate 
the character of Grahame of Claverhouse against 
impressions, not only of Scottish Presbyterians 
Fo aren se Net on the verdict in Macaulay’s 
history. No doubt the loyal, chivalrous spirit which 
presides over the editorial counsels of this magazine 
would judge charitably of so gallant a Jacobite as 
the victor of Killiecrankie, but we fear that in this 
case common fame is not so mistaken as the writer 
here would wish us to believe. 
“ Bentley’s Magazine” for August. The “Outre- 
manche a ce” is —s Bicninghen 
i + silliness, which is a sort irmi 
oles of real wit and og Ry |~ 
for by the succeeding article, “ ine in 
Timnes who did it, and who was ee te it?” 
This is a capital story, told with raciness and vigour, 
indi apt the palmy days when “Bentley” 
was much more fresh and amusing than it is now. 
“A Visit to Charles Dickens by Hans Christian 
Andersen” is the title of one of the articles. The 
writer, with consummate assurance, gravely censures 
Andersen for the way in which he has betrayed 
ivate confidence, and complains that a man can 
Pardly attain a decent amount of literary celebrity 
before a “chiel” prints his notes about him. The 
writer then in a glaring form to commit 
the snobbishness of which he complains, filches from 
Mr. Andersen every particle that relates to Mr. 
Dickens, and gives this a circulation which other- 
wise it would not have had in this country. The 


foolish affectation of complaint cam scarcely veil this 
rare union of meanness and hypocrisy. If this 
writer were only admitted to the outskirts of Mr. 


Dickens's society, he would devote the = scanty 
i to penny-a-lining purposes. The same 
writer talks of the publisher's house, where it seems 


ple feel themselves “com and happy,” 
ut his laudation of Mr. y's own house is 
scarcely in good taste in Mr. Bentley’s own maga- 


zine. “Once a Child,” by Monkshood, exhibits the 
peculiarities of that writer, with which the readers of 
“Bentley” are now well acquainted ; that is to say, 
the writer has a pretty extensive acquaintance with 
modern literature, chiefly fiction and belles lettres ; 
he possesses little and manliness, and the 
reader will in vain look for real thought or real 
learning. The author talks of Bill Sykes and Mr. 
Reade’s Australian villains; he also discusses the 
more historical characters of Courvoisier and Miss Ray; 
we are then told that each of these was once a child. 
Of course it would be perfectly possible to go on ad 
infinitum after such a fashion as this. Monkshood’s 
“Mingle-Mangle” is not unpleasant reading; it is 
sometimes pleasant to dissipate our idle time by 
stalking through the contents of a common place 
book. “Curious Mesmerie Experiences in Calli- 
fornia” are somewhat clumsily told; the air of 
vraisemblance is by no means kept up. “ Across the 
Tweed” is a résumé of a “German Patriot’s Experi- 
ences.” A somewhat lengthened review follows of 
Henri Plon’s “Mademoiselle dela Vallitre et Madame 
d Se Etudes Historiques sur la Cour de 
Louis 24s 


The “National.” The July number of this 
periodical possesses some very attractive featixg:. 
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‘The opening article on “ Lord Stanley,” by J. Ewing 
Ritchie, is a very clever sketch of the political 
antecedents and principles of this rising statesman. 
ey a by Dod as a Conservative, but to 

is his biographer strongly objects, and would fain 
claim him as an advanced Liberal. It is true, 
indeed, that Lord Stanley, in common with the mass 
of modern Conservatives, has little sympathy with 
the political bugbears of the Toryism of a past 
generation, and has even in one or two respects 
stepped beyond the boundary line of his party ; but 
we are get _ serecing with Mr. Ritchie in 
regarding his conduct in this respect as indicative 
of an abnegation of the political principles in which 
he has been educated; still less can we realise the 


sy, of the heir of the present leader of the 
mservatives ever “sitting side by side on the 
Treasury benches with Mr. John Bright.” Mr. 
Edward ngs Boat us two more chapters in 
continuation of his novel of “Sundown,” in which 
the interest is very ably sustained. The article on 
“ The Trade” is somewhat hackneyed and 
common-place: surely this subject has been worn 
threadbare since the publication of “London Labour 
and London Poor.” The “ Life and Administration 
of Sir Robert Walpole,” though of course containing 
no new information, is a carefully-written paper, 
the political questions of the day being very impar- 
tially treated, and on the a Songs Bie a very 
readable résumé of this epoch in our Constitutional 
history. A good descriptive article on Rouen; two 
chapters of Mr. Saunders’ tale, “The Shadow in the 
House ;” a quaint sketch from the German, entitled 
“Butterflies and Soap-bubbles,” and a paper on 
“The Position of Men of Letters,” form the princi- 
pal remaining features of this number. We cannot 
too strongly reprehend the tone in which this last 
is written. r drawing a comparison between 
the average remuneration of the literary and the 
other professions, the writer proceeds to inveigh in 
no measured terms against the improvidence of 
literary men and the consequent necessity of an 
= to the benevolence of the public in behalf of 

eir widows and families. These remarks are 


couched in general terms; but the allusion is | 


sufficiently pointed, and to our mind is as unseason- 
able as it is ungracious. The “ National Magazine” 
should scarcely be the first to cast a stone at the 
memory of a writer to whom its pages have been 
so greatly indebted. 

The August number of the “ Eclectic” opens with 
a second notice of “ Essays and Reviews,” under the 
head of “ The Oxford School.” It professes to be a 
review of the last four essays, respectively entitled 
“ The National Church,” “The Mosaic Cosmogony,” 
“The Tendencies of Religious Thought in England 
from_ 1688 to 1750,” and “The Interpretation of 
Scripture.” The quiet assumption of mental supe- 
riority on the part of the writer, the ingenious 
system of paraphrasing into utter self-contradiction 

arguments of the several authors, and the self- 
complacent dogmatism with which troublesome 
points are disposed of, are the most note-worthy 
features of this singularly incomprehensible paper. 
Nor can we say much in favour of “ The Tricenary 
of the Scottish Reformation,” which is laboured 
and heavy in the extreme. The redeeming features 
of the number before us are “ Humboldt’s Letters,” 
and an article on the “Correction of Mind and Body,” 
both of which will well repay perusal. The latter 
is a notice of Dr. Morell’s translation of the younger 
Fichte’s “Mental Philosophy,” and Dr. Laycock’s 
work on “The Mind and Brain.” The reviewer 
evinces throughout an intimate acquaintance with 
his subject in all its bearings, and the whole article 
bears the impress of profound and original thought. 
The remaining contributions to this number of the 
“Eclectic,” with the exception of a very readable 
paper on “ Letters and Letter-writers,” possess but 
ittle interest for the general reader, and scarcely 
rise above the level of mediocrity. 

The “Church of England Monthly Review” has 
an excellent opening article on “ Preaching,” em- 
bodying some telling remarks on the sermon-writer 
and sermon-hearers of the present day. “Clerical 
Destitution” is also an able paper, written in a very 
temperate tone and containing some good practical 
suggestions for the removal of the evil. The writer 
is averse to any sweeping change in the present 


system, and considers the only true remedy to lie 
in the direction of public attention to the subject, 
and in the extension and multiplication of societies 
for the relief of the clergy. In addition to these, 
“Lord Cornwallis’ Indian Administration,” and 
“Dr. Vaughan’s Harrow Sermons,” form the subjects 
of two very excellent articles, On the whole, the 
number before us is decidedly a good one. We 
should, however, recommend greater attention to the 
proof-sheets, and more especially to the printer's 
Latinity, since the occurrence of two such quotations 
as “Pessima corruptio er optimi est,” and “ Hic 
opus hic labor est,” in the same article, is inexcusable. 


SOND. “The Hebrew Review and Magazine 
for Jewish Literature.” (S. Solomon, 37, Duke 
Street, Aldgate.) We have now before us eight 
monthly parts, or thirty-two numbers, of this new 
Hebrew organ. We feel, therefore, that we are in 
a position to offer a few remarks on their intrinsic 
merits, as far as they go. The ine professes 
to be a resuscitation of a former “Hebrew Review,” 
which was edited by that eminent Jewish scholar, 
Dr. Raphall. That periodical, which gave evidence 
of so much ability, we regret to say, became defunct 
about a quarter of acentury ago. We must be candid 
with our clever Hebrew contemporary, and tell him 
that though he succeeded in raising the dead one to 
a sort of life, he has not as yet achieved the most 
important part of the victery—that is, he has not as 
yet succeeded in revivifying it with that vital spark 
which animated the “ Review” when Dr. Raphall 
was the presiding genius thereof. We fully appre- 
ciate the remonstrance which our contemporary 
addresses to his co-religionists:—“The English 
Jews, possessing wealth, station, influence, and 
latterly civil and religious liberty, ought not to re- 
main behind their less favoured brethren on the 
Continent, who all enjoy the advantages of journal- 
ism bearing more or less on the national literature.” 
But will our learned contemporary bear with us 
whilst we endeavour to point out the probable reason 
why “the English Jews” do not appreciate efforts 
of British Hebrews? The mind of the higher classes 
of English Jews is essentially anti-conservative ; it 
has contracted a palpable tinge of radical reform in 
all things that appertain to the religious, social, 
civil, literary, and political condition of mankind. Now 
all the Anglo-Hebrew periodicals which have come 
under our notice were marked by a devoted adhesion 
to conservatism, as regards literature. Of course we 
touch not upon theological questions; they are 
beyond our province. The English Jews of the 
higher classes—and we know many of them—are 
well-pred and well-educated gentlemen, conversant 
with the polite languages and literature of Europe, 
as well as with their national standard works. 
Their minds chafe when they are surfeited with 
translations. We are sorry to find that the bulk of 
| papers in the thirty-two numbers before us are 
| translations, some of them executed in an utinvit- 
| ing style, and others out of date even in the original. 
| By the latter we allude especially to such papers as 
2" nye “)N—“A Light for the Path: being 
| Moses Mendelssohn’s Introduction to his Translation 
of the Pentateuch ;” and {ON AWN3D—“* The 
Light-giving Lamp,” by Rabbi Isaac Abuhab. We 
have read those works in the original, with as much 
interest as our contemporary has done ; but we have 
borne in mind the dates, and their concomitants, 
when those writers flourished. The Hebrew people 
have since then produced a line of scholars infinitely 
superior to Abuhab and Mendelssohn. The latter 
was unquestionably great in his own day; but he 
would only be a star of the tenth magnitude now- 
a-days, were he placed in the midst of such a con- 
stellation as is representated by Geiger, Shor, 
Philipson, Zunz, Fiierst, Luzzato, Jost, Rappoport, 
Kalisch, and hundreds of others of their nation who 
have written, and are now writing, on the same sub- 
jects which the great Mendelssohn treated—not to 
speak of the writers of our own faith on the same 
themes, such as Bunsen, Delitzsch, Hengstenberg, 
Knobel, Jacobi, Horne, Davidson, Wall, and hun- 
dreds of others of the same school, respecting whom 
our contemporary is pleased to say—“ Far be it from 
us to depreciate the upright zeal and candid spirit 
displayed by a great number of our learned Christian 
brethren, whose researches, especially in Biblical 
exegesis, are of the highest classical merit. Thanks 

















to them, and honour to their laborious efforts.’ 
Mendelssohn reads painfully tame after the dis- 
coveries of Burkhardt, Belzoni, Bonomi, Lepsius, 
Beer—after the chronigles on the obelisks and 
pyramids have been mathe legible—after the mounds 
of Nimrod and Nineveh have been made to give up 
their hidden records. We have a new race of men 
now, who have strong mental stomachs, and must 
be fed accordingly. We recommend our contem- 
porary, with the best intentioned motives, to turn 
over a new leaf, and endeavour to enlist on his staff 
of contributors such writers as Raphall—(by-the-bye, 
he has never written but once, and that in the early 
No. 3, in the new “Hebrew Review ;” why ?)— 
Schiller, Kalisch, Ginsburg, Goldsmith, Mocatta, 
Salomon, and others sui generis. Let those gentle- 
men write original pa which will most assuredly 
elicit the substantial patronage of every liberal 
Israelite. Since we have mentioned Dr. Raphall’s 
name in connection with the work under review, we 
think it right to give an extract from the paper— 
the only paper which he contributed to new 
series of the “Hebrew Review.” It is “On 
Education.” We, as Englishmen, feel rather 
flattered by the generous sentiments towards us 
expressed by the eloquent Hebrew :—*We have 
the happiness,” writes Dr. agg hae “to dwell in 
that mighty empire in which the predominance of 
mind over matter has been most fully established ; 
and the history of which, for the last two hundred 
years, affords the best proof how greatly moral and 
mental influence is superior to mere physical force. 
It is a truth which every quarter of the globe 
attests, and which envy itself cannot gainsay, that 
the first rank among nations is due to, and held by, 
Britons. From the utmost east to the furthermost 
west, the banner of Britain is unfurled, and beneath 
its ample folds nations live and prosper in enlighten- 
ment and freedom. The rising sun hails that 
glorious banner with its earliest light; throughout 
the whole of his course that banner is his companion ; 
it floats amid his brightest beams in every part of 
the world; and at his setting hour, when his daily 
race of glory is run, his last parting rays fall on 
Britain’s banner. Throughout his course, and 
throughout all time, the sun has never shone on 
any empire comparable with Great Britain. Rome, 
in her most palmy state, not dominion so 
extensive, or power so firmly consolidated, as Great 
Britain. Spain, when a new world poured its trea- 
sures into her lap, possessed not resources so bound- 
less. Greece, in her most glorious days, cultivated 
not science with so much success, nor did she raise the 
human mind to such a pitchof dignity. But towhatis 
Great Britain indebted for her prepondering influence, 
for her unrivalled eminence ? ite t we can 
trace her advance, and follow her onward course 
from darkness to light, from ignorance to knowledge, 
from weakness to power; and we find that the first 
dawn of her actual greatness breaks upon us from 
that period in her history when mind became free, 
when education was encouraged, and knowledge was 
diffused.”—Pp. 43-44. 


“The Technologist,” (Kent & Co.) We have 
much pleasure in welcoming the first number of a 
new Scientific Magazine, the object of which is to 
furnish a monthly record of the development and. 
progress of art and manufacture through the 
application of Science. From the number before us 
we augur well for its success. The articles on the 
“Yellow Dyes of India and China,” “The Manu- 
facture of Date Sugar in Bengal,” and “The Sponge 
Fishery of the Ottoman Archi ” being 
especially well written. The list of contributions 
includes many names of high standing in the 
scientific world, and the whole is under the able 
supervision of Mr. P. L. Simmonds, F.S.S. 


“Once a Week” more than maintains its well- 
earned reputation. We have the same agreeabla 
variety of tale, miscellaneous sketches, poetry, &c., 
occasionally relieved by contributions of a graver 
character. In the monthly i for July we may 
especially particularise the “ Sketches of London and 
London Life,” by Gamma ; two excellent articles on 
the “ Training of Nurses” and the “ Street Grinder,” 
from the pen of Miss Harriet Martineau; “ Volunteer 
Day in 13803,” by Shirley Brooks; “The Negro’s 
Revenge ;’ and “The Bee in the Bonnet.” Mr. 
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George Meredith’s novel “Evan Harrington” is 
sustained with undiminished interest. For origi- 
nality, knowledge of human nature, descriptive 
power, and skilful delineation of character, Mr. 
Meredith may challenge comparison with the best 
living writers. We trust that Messrs. Bradbury 
and Evans may be induced to favour the public 
with a reprint of this really admirable novel. The 
various articles are embellished with numerous illus- 
trations, for the excellence of which the names of 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Leach, Keene, Tenuiel, &c., 
are a sufficient guarahtee. 


“The Welcome Guest.” (Houlston and Wright.) 
The August number of “The Welcome Guest,” 
abounds in the particular style of writing which is 
peculiar to that magazine. Mr. Sala continues, in 
“The Ship Chandler,” to prove to us that he is an 
excellent raconteur, though a rather indifferent 
novelist; whilst Augustus Mayhew, in the light, 
chatty style which characterises his writing, un- 
folds to us the history of “The Finest Girl in 
Bloomsbury.” Myr. Folkestone Williams, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., who is author of “ Domestic Memoirs of 
the Royal Family,” and therefore ought to know 
something about his subject, gives us a sketch of 
Albert Prince of Wales. With interest we learn 
from so undeniable a source of information, that Mr. 
Gibbs, the Prince’s preceptor, who laboured under 
the disadvantage of not having as a tutor been ini- 
tiated into the routine studies of Winchester or 
Rugby, Westminster or the Charter House, was 
successful in the plan he adopted for teaching his 
Royal Highness. pressed with the solemn truth 
that the Prince’s studies must be made “ agreeable ” 
to him, he coaxed the future King of England along 


NOTES AND ANALYSIS OF ALL THE 
NEW BOOKS. 





It has been resolved, under the department of 
“Tue Lirerary Gazerte,” to give some account 
of all publications actually issued during the 
current week. An immediate notice of every new 
book will thus be secured. It is not intended that 
this should in the least interfere with the regular 
reviews, which will be given in due course. Neither 
comment nor criticism will be given; and each | 
account will necessarily be far from exhaustive. The | 
object is that information should be supplied to the 
intending purchaser, such as he could himself gather | 
within a limited time from a careful examination of | 
the volume. | 

Egypt's Place in Universal History. By C. C. | 
J. Baron Bunsen, D.Ph, D.C.L, and D.D.| 
Vol. IV. (London: Longman, Green, Long: | 
man, and Roberts. 1860.) Bunsen’s work is com- | 
pieted in this volume, which contains the fifth and 
last book, entitled “The Origines and Ages of the 
World.” The ultimate object of this book is to 
represent the development of mankind, of which 
development the author holds that Egypt was the 
real middle age—that is to say, that Egyptian 
civilisation was the middle age of the old world, 
modern history beginning with Menes and Abraham. 
The ages of the world are represented as four—l, 
The antediluvian age of 10,000 years in duration, 
the flood being fixed at about 10,000 B.C.; 2, Old 
postdiluvian history, or middle age; 3, Modern 








the newly-discovered royal road to learning, by | 
Means of stories—now amusing, now “ Iudicrous,” | 
cunningly hiding the various portions of this new | 


educational course, lest they should give offence, 


behind what schoolboys would call “something | 


jolly.” But he did more. 
practised, as it appears to us, some of those fas- 
cinating arts by which Messrs. Robson and Toole 
have won the hearts of so many of us British 
subjects. Low comedy crept intothe palace with Mr. 
Gibbs, and we are told that “the mimicry that 
formed the chief source of the pupil's amusement, 
assisted in rendering acceptable some interesting fact, 
that was now fixed upon the memory; and the 
droll Irishman, or the shrewd Scot, the stolid 
Dutchman, or the keen-witted Jew, were made to 
=e under his observation, leaving a lesson not 
ikely tobe speedily forgotten.” We fancy we see Mr. 
Gibbs in the character of “Sawney,” “Paddy,” oreven 
our friend “ Ole Clo!” smoothing the little difficulties 
of the gradusad Parnassum. In conclusion we cannot 
refrain from giving a charming instance of the careful 
“way in which Mr. Williams has collected anecdotes 
-of the Prince, calculated to edify and delight us 
with the natural amiability of our future sovereign. 
“ At this period his Royal Highness was in the habit 
-of indulging in frequent draughts of aérated waters, 
much too common a custom with young men of | 
rank, but one exceedingly injurious to the stomach. | 


This model tutor | Cculat ; : 
| gation is carried on in the departments of language 


history before Christ, beginning with Abraham; 





4, Modern history after Christ. The method which 
the author brings forward in the first of the eight | 
parts into which the book is divided, consists of a | 
twofold investigation—(1), the examination of the 
origines ; and (2) the establishment of approximate 
calculations of the ages of the world. This investi- 


and mythology. The fifth book may be roughly | 
divided into three leading portions—(z), that which | 
treats of the origines of the world; (S$), an inquiry | 
into the ages of the world ; (7), an examination of | 
the precise position of Egypt in the ages of the | 
world in accordance with the theory finally esta- | 
blished. Incidentally to this, the main plan of the | 
book, we have sections containing a philosophical | 
analysis of Egyptian grammar and vocabulary, a | 
philosophical analysis of the Babylonian and Pheeni- | 
cian cosmogonies, an explanation of the Egyptian 
orders of gods as cosmogonical myths. Part V., on | 
“The Human Beginnings; the Traditions of the | 
Semites,” contains an inquiry into the historic rela- | 
tion subsisting between the Egyptian nations and | 
those of the Hebrews as to the origines. In connection | 
with this the author criticises the account of the | 
creation given in the book of Genesis, and expresses 
the view which he takes of the credibility of the 
sacred volume. 


The Eighth Commandment. By Charles Reade. 
(Triibner and Co.) This is less an original work 





arranged by A. H. Clough. (London: Longmans. 
1860.) This volume is an arrangement of certain 
lives of Plutarch, selected in chronological sequence, 
so furnishing a sort of Greek history from the time 
of Themistocles down to Alexander. The biographies 
chosen are eight in number—those, namely, of 
Themistocles, Pericles, Alcibiades, Lysander, Pelo- 
pidas, Timoleon, Demosthenes, and Alexander. The 
translations, thus selected and by Mr. 
Clough, are taken from the edition of “Plutarch’s 
Lives,” published at Boston, in America, in 1859; 
itself a revised edition of the second English trans- 
lation. The editor intends the present volume to 
form “a sketch of Greek history more agreeable 
than a compendium,” and he has chosen the period 
as being that with which Plutarch himself was best 
acquainted. He has added explanatory notes where 
they seemed to be required, and the work is embel- 
lished with woodcuts chiefly from the antique. 

Narrative of a Residence at the Court of Meer 
Ali Moorad ; with Wild Sports in the Valley of 
the Indus. By Edward Archer Langley, “a RS 
Madras Artillery. Two Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
This work comprises the experiences of the author 
while in the service of Ali Moorad as his private 
secretary. He accompanied the prince to India 
immediately after the fall of Delhi, the prince 
having been on a visit to England to obtain the 
restitution of some territory of which he had been 
deprived. There is but little political matter in the 
book, which is principally occupied by descriptions 
of the province of Scinde, its productions and re- 
sources; manners and customs of the natives; 
together with particulars of the mode of life at an 
Eastern court. 

Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the 
History and Antiquities of the Countu. Published 
by the Sussex Archeological Society. (London: 
John Russell Smith.) The following are among 
the contents of this volume :—Uckfield, Past and 
Present, by the Rev. Edward Turner—Proofs of Age 
of Sussex Families, temp. Edward Ii. to Edward 
IV., edited by W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A—Ex- 
tracts from the Memoirs of the Gale Family, edited 
by R. W. Blencowe, .—Dedications of Churches 
and Chapels in West Sussex, by Charles Gibbon, 


Seaford, by Mark Anthony Lower, M.A., 

Recorde of Thomas Lake and Henry 

edited by Thomas Ross, ey, Mowe in 1746— 
Sussex Religious Houses and Recusants, temp. Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth—Discovery of the Remains 
of John, Seventeenth Earl of Arundel, by the Very 
Rev. Canon Tierney, F.R.S., F.S.A.—Monumental 
Inscriptions, Seaford, by Henry Simmons, ae 
Monumental Inscriptions, Bezwick, by the Rev. 
Edward Boys Ellman, M.A. 

The Parish Pastor. By Richard Whately, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. A large portion of the 
substance of these volumes has already ap) in 
different writings by Archbishop Whately. He 
has collected from them “some remarks and sug- 
gestions as to a few of the most important and not 
least difficult points of ministerial duty.” The 
Archbishop designs his work for the laity as well as 


| Esq., “Richmond Hershi’TheBioegitalel Leeman 
Se F.S.A— 
Lumarde, 


The Prince, however, had always shown a readiness | than a collection of statements, documents, quota- 
to listen to good advice, and the remonstrances of | tions, and a running commentary. It contains a 


_Jlunkeyism than he ever did at Mr. Gibbs's stories. 


his medical attendant were received with his usual | few autobiographical particulars of Mr. Charles 


amiability. 
his conscientious physician thought it his duty, on 
his return to town, to make a representation in the 
highest quarter, which was listened to with the 
attention invariably given to good council, and that 
excellent tonic, genuine bitter ale, substituted. 
Next time the Doctor dined at the palace, the Prince 
iin his presence took a full tumbler of the sparkling 
beverage and drank it off, saying, good-humoredly, 
‘You see, Doctor, how carefully I follow your pre- 
scriptions.’” If His Royal Highness( which is not very 
likely) ever sees Mr. Williams's eulogy, we venture 
to predict that he will laugh more at that gentleman’s 


But ‘to make assurance doubly sure,’ | 


The article is pure penny-a-lining. Mr. Williams 
is portentously ignorant of the subject which he pre- 
tends to treat of. He gives a long account of the 
Prince’s residence at Magdalen College, Oxford. It 
is sufficient to say that the Prince never had the re- 
motest connection with Magdalen College. He re- | 
sided in no college at all, but at Frewen Hall, | 
though regularly entered at Christ Church. 





| to the working of the international law, chiefly in 


| in a Series of 


e’s career. The book almost entirely relates 
its reference to the drama. Mr. Reade comments, 
in very strong language, on the injustice done by 
English managers to French authors, and points out 
the impolicy of their conduct. A narrative is given | 
at great length of Mr. Reade’s lawsuit with the pro- | 
prietors of the Strand Theatre on their version of | 
“Les Pauvres de Paris,” contrary to the present | 
international law. Mr. Reade also glances at the | 
*imiquities” of the half-profit system that so fre- | 
quently exists between authors and publishers. It | 
appears that for his popular story, “ Peg Woffing- | 


j 


ton,” Mr. Reade only received in this way £10} 


from his publisher (Mr. Bentley). Mr. Read 





dwells at considerable length on “cleptomania,” and 
also on the decline of the literature of the stage. He | 


} and William Driver. 


© | by the Rev. 
M.D. “By Mrs. Le Faun. 


for the clergy. The subjects are domestic ministra- 
tions, explanations of the Bible, of the Prayer-Book, 
of the two Sacraments, and the inculcation of 
Christian morality. ; 
Lectures, chiefly on Subjects relating to Literary 
and Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutes. By Rev. 
H. Whitehead, M.A. Rev. T.C. Whitehead, M.A., 
(London: Bosworth and 
Harrison. 1860.) This is a volume of lectures, 
delivered during the year 1859, at the Clapham 
Literary and Scientific Institution. Their subjects 
are various in title, but all bearing more or less on 
the education of the working classes, with more 
ial reference to lending libraries, mechanics’ 
institutes, and the like. The lectures are thirteen 
in number, of which nine are by the Rev. H. White- 
head, three by Mr. Driver, and the remaining one 
> . C. Whitehead. 
Life of the Rev. Charles Edward Herbert Orpen, 
(London: Charles 


compares English drama with English paintings. Westerton.) Dr. Orpen was an Irish physician, who 
In the case of the drama similar encouragement | was afterwards ordained, and went as a missionary 


might foster similar ability. 


| to South Africa. The authoress gives an account 


Greek History, from Themistocles to Alexander, | of the chief charitable societies in Dublin with which 


ives from Plutarch. Revised and ' Dr. Orpen was connected, and more especially of the 
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National Institution for the Education of the Deaf | of subjects, some of them having already appeared 
and Dumb at Claremont, near Dublin, which Dr. | in “Once a Week.” 

Orpen founded. A large ion of the volume is| A Century of Despotism in Naples and Sicily. 
taken up with Dr. Orpen’s labours in the country of | By Sarah Horner, Translator of Colletta’s “ History 
the 2 The narrative isa depiction of a long | ee ge EINES ty oO 
career of active benevolence. | This skete' entirely taken from 

Sketches of the African Ki and Peoples, |General Colletta’s “History of Naples.” This is a 
Published by the Society for ing Christian | work which we propose to review at length in an 
Knowledge. Designed for the Young. The book early number. 
does or ae om — ee ct 9 _ Sc, gan mpg 
from we travellers { ¥acee: Tugby. ir. Winslowe proposes in an un- 
blue books. The intention is to give a quai Ge te ae ee 
the young a summary of African history geo- | systema’ . He thinks that system has 

gathered from those ponderous | been too much neglected in systematic theology. 
snmp <t tat poe ¢ sremarteten His object sto be doctrinal without being poems 
are noticed, but not Kraft and Burton. withal — 
- ‘The Art of Writing Precis or Digests. By the The Eagle's Nest in the Valley of Sixt ; a Sum- 
Rev. John Hunter, M.A. on: a Seana 
Green, Longman & Roberts. is work is intended zcursions among the Great iers. By Alfred 
for the use of candidates ras the civil service exam- Wills, of the Middle Tem Barrister-at-Law. 
inations. Its title sufficiently explains its object. We (Longman and Co.) Mr. Wills is known as the 
purpose, in our forthcoming educational supplement, author of “Wander‘ngs among the —— Alps,” 
commenting at length on its merits. and was one of the contributors to “ Peaks, Passes, 
Glimpses of Ocean Life. By J. Harper,FR.S.A. | 4 Glaciers.” In August, 1857, Mr. Wills first 
: I’ Nelson.) ‘The object of the author saw the Plateau des Fond, in the Valley of Sixt, 
: say dig os | and, struck by the extreme beauty of the scenery, he 
this volume is‘to popularise marine zoology. It | : } } 
ins an account of sea anemones, of various | “> ectvange F3 he eff rm a —_ ty 
harneci et ected with some : 
description of nite age ce gg Sty ail oa The ground was the property of the commune, and 
<0 itis on the foctantion ok an eameri pa the matter afforded considerable discussion for the 
 aeensias with mamacee ciieanl Late” local politicians. The spot was nearly the height 
ee Aatrenmny,. By Gull 0 LLD. of Ben Nevis, and = — of the “Eagle’s Nest ” 
aii 9 y y O. M. Mitchel, * | was given to it. r. Wills’s personal adventures 
sr ge rapa » M.A. T Sagpeny form a considerable part of the volume. Some 
7 oe. elementary treatise on excursions among the great glaciers form a supple- 
heavenly bodies. The author is an American | mental part of the volume. There are a number of 
writer, and has already published a work with a | illustrations, chiefly from sketches by the late Thos. 
similar aim, “ The Orbs of Heaven.” It contains the | Wiis in concert with whom the volume was ori- 
rudiments of astronomical science, and besides that, | sinally planned, and in some small part executed. 
——— i the writer’s own observations, with | 
most modern methods inst: 
= hy - 7 ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
Thoughts on Present Circumstances of the Church —e tis ie aE Sanne om 
onl iam Fitz- | famines’ Rent heat of Pont | Tsegh the United States 
., Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. } the Canadas, imperial 16mo., : 

- Fitegerald’s charge mainly consists of a re | = a Professor, and Collection of Poems, 
— to his clergy to aecede to the national Book (The), For Bony Roseheld- couttetng the Furnish- 
Whately’s consistent views to this effect, and the | iaacpuaen iB}. Aids to Pastoral Visitation, 8vo., 5s. 
recent conversion of the Archbishop of Armagh to Bullock (C.), The Way Home, cheap edition, 12mo., 1s. 6d. 
the same princi In reference to the proposed | pee Ne ona Harness Makers’ Art Journal, division 
change in the twenty-eighth canon, to allow | Collier, Golleridge, and Shakespere: A Review, by the 
to be sponsors to their children, Dr. Fi Author of “ Literary Cookery,” 8vo., 5s. : 
not see by what machinery this is to be effected in | Collins (W.), The Woman in White, 3 vols, post Svo, 
Ireland, to the Convocations of York and 

? " : Crawley (Captain), Handy-Book of Games for Gentlemen, 
Canterbury in England. He argues in favour of a edition, 12mo., 5s. 
National Synod, a representative ecclesiastical legis- Kagisiasan (The), in China, post Svo., 10s. 6d. 
lature of the whole Church of Ireland. : Family — 2nd series, complete in 1 vol, royal 








r . 8vo., 3s. j 
2p wert a Narratives of the Reforma- | Feuiliet’s (O.), The Disguised Nobleman (Marquis d’Hau- 
tion during the 


ourteenth and following Centuries. | _ terive), 12mo., 2s. : i : 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) This work, which | *Wlom G. W.), The Marvels of Science, new edition, 
is anonymous, has a preface from the pen of the | Gase’s (F. E. A.), Second French Book, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, of Hampstead. It com- | Gordon (Barbara S.), Notice of Life and Early Death of 
with an account of the i chapters in Gia tk pert ll amesdong Comfortable Words in 

the history of the Reformation, and continues the the Office for Holy Communion, 12me., 2s. 
occasional narratives of the lives and sufferings of | Greek History, in a Series of Lives from Plutarch, revised 
the Reformers till the accession of Elizabeth. Reé- Bt: = bi gy er 6s. > phisiainien ty tein ail 

‘ mn orner (Susan), entury ©! ism im ANapies 
— . ronal throughout to authorities. The | "Sith y, 12mo., 2s. Gd. — P 
book ustra’ Just (W. HL), German Reading-Book, with Vocabulary, 

Notes on Health, showing how to Preserve or | _ 12m0.. 3s. 64. ee ae 

ome Diet Recs : ith Fauulia Kerr (R.), Learn to Live, 12mo., 3s. 

Regain it, by =e begemen, §c., wit a Famnar | Kitchiner (W.), Cook’s Oracle, new edition, 12mo., 5s. 
Explanation of the Chief Functions of the Human | Lankester’s (E.), The Uses of Animals in Relation to Man, 
Body, and their Relations to the Mind. By W. T. 
Coleman, 


post 8Svo., 1s. 


MD. (London . Routledge, Warne, and Macready (C. F. B.), Poems, Leaves from the Olive Mount, } 


. $ ¢ I2mo , 5s. 
.) This work is especially addressed to | prescott (G. B.), The Electric Telegraph: Its History, 
those who have charge of the young; also to all who e Theses, ond Fratton, gon Ove, Lows 6d. 
desire co-opera i irecti ambles at the Antipedes, 12me., 2s. 

e = oe ad with and second the d _ Reid (Captain M.), Quadrupeds, What They are and Where 
of the physician when sick, and when well, to keep | “Found. 16mo., 5% 
themselves so. It also contains an account of the | sketches of the African Kingdoms and People, 12mo., 4s. 
chief vital ° Sith (A), Wee Ons and Heed Leaves, past Svo.. &. = 

* . St. "s Epistie t , Not the Greek Text of, 
Army Misrule, with Barrack Thoughts, and other hoo - ara i et ee Cae 

Poems. By a Common Soldier. (London: Saun- | Trench (R. C.), Notes on the Parables of Our Lord, 8th 
ders, Otley, and Co.) A volume in prose and verse. edition, 8vo., 12s. oe m : 
chiefly ot reprints from some of the pe siodical af Universal Decorator (The), Edited by J. W. Ross, 2nd series, 


. . | vol 2, 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
the day. It lays before the public certain facts | Weisse (T. H.), Grammar of the German Language, 12mo., 3s. 
Trelative to army management, first in the form of a | Wetherell (C. M.), On the Manufacture of Vinegar, crown 
letter " : 7" Svo., 7s. 6d. 
articl re Lord a, and, secondly 7 2 . an | Whately (R.), The Parish Pastor, 12mo., 5s. 
€ im a magazine. The poems are on a variety | Wilkins (H. M.), Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, post Svo., 4s. 6d. 








In reference to the review of Mr. Wilkie Collins's story, 
“The Woman in White,” which appeared last week, we 
should mention that the review was of Mr. W. Collins's 
work, so far as it has already appeared in “All the Year 
Round,” and not, as erroneously stated, of the three-volume 


edition shortly to be published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Sons. 


Che Literary Gazette, 


THE SHAKESPERE CONTROVERSY. 


Weanrtep as tke public are of this great literary 
controversy, which now has been tediously pro- 
tracted for more than a year, without any result 
being arrived at, at all proportionate to the noise 
which has attended it, we still think no apology 
necessary for once more bringing the subject before 
the notice of our readers, as the publication during 
the present week of two new and important pamph- 
lets, seems to indicate 2 more vigorous prosecution 
of the question, and to promise a speedy and definite 
conclusion. The first of these, and the one more 
immediately germane to the prime question, is from 
the pen of Mr. T. Duffus Hardy, assistant-keeper 
of the Public Records, who has come forward, in a 
dispassionate spirit of fair criticism, to examine Mr. 
Hamilton's allegations.* The othert is what the 
author styles a flank movement in the direction of 
Mr. Collier's edition of Mr. Coleridge’s “ Seven 
Lectures,” written by the same hand as a pamphlet 
on the same subject, entitled “Literary Cookery,’ 
which was published at the end of 1855, and sub- 
sequently withdrawn. 

Consistently with the course we have adopted om 
this subject, we shall merely state, as clearly and as 
fairly as may be, the arguments which are brought 
forward by these two writers, and leave the reader 
to form his own conclusion. We believe that few 
controversies have suffered more than this from 
injudicious ent. Instead of being treated 
as one of purely literary interest, it has been dis- 

torted into a matter for personal recrimination, and 
| an enormous mass of irrelevant reasoning has been 
| intruded into a dispute which in itself is compact 
and capable enough of an easy decision. 
oe wens | “ats Hasty in bis pempbilet 
| of argument yy Mr. ly in hi 
—a pamphlet, it must be remembered, which 
be regarded not only as expressing the private 
opinion of one of the most experienced in 
the department of Public Records, as well as one of 
the most skilful paleeographers in the country, but 
also as conveying official censure of the conduct of 
_ certain individuals connected with the public docu- 
| ments, who have thought fit to intermeddle with 

the controversy. As we have more than once 
| insisted, the question is one which entirely hinges 

upon pal hic considerations, and therefore we 
| look upon Mr. y’s remarks as si well- 
| timed, and worthy of especial attention on the part 
| of all who desire to form a sound opinion on the 
subject. Mr. Hardy arranges his inquiry under five 
| heads :—(1) Is the writing of the notes and emenda- 
| tions of the period of which Mr. Collier all it to 
| be? (2) Is Mr. Hamilton’s assertion “se \ _ _ 

cillings in the margin correct? e 

Notes and Emendations carry upon their face proofs 
of their genuineness? (4) What is the history of 
the folio containing the Notes and Emendations ? 
(5) Are certain papers and letters which Mr. Collier 
professes to have discovered genuine ? 

1. First of all, with reference to the handwriting, 
Mr. Hardy pronounces emphatically that its char- 
acter in the Notes and Emendations, or rather its 
combination of characters, is not only improbable, 
but downright impossible. The handwritings in 














* A Review of the Present State vf the Shakespere Controversy. 
By T. Duffus Hardy, Assistant-Keeper of Public Records. 
(Longman. 1860.) 

+ Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespere: A Review. By the 
| Author of “ Literary Cookery.” (Longman. 1860.) 
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the Devonshire folio vary from the stiff Gothic of 
the time of Henry VIII. down to the round style of 
our own time, thus leaping over two entire epochs 
in handwriting : that of Elizabeth, which was more 
inclined and less stiff than the Gothic which pre- 
vailed in her father’s time, and that of the seven- 
teenth century, when the handwriting was cursive, 
but “utterly unlike the cursive hand of these pen- 
cillings.” Further, why should the old corrector 
have made his pencillings in the easier hand, and 
then, when inking them over, employed the “ indis- 
tinct and antiquated ?” And lastly, an argument of 
a cogent nature is found in the extraordinary varia- 
tions in the letters, which in some cases are formed 
in half-a-dozen different ways; and Mr. Hardy 
challenges Mr. Collier to produce out of the British 
Museum or the State Paper Office any single MS. 
in which the writer employs such various formations 
of the same character. Our readers will observe 
that under this head—and this, after all, is the most 
important, and contains the most direct and irre- 
fragable testimony—Mr. Hardy enumerates three 
distinct arguments against the genuineness of the 
Folio Emendations: the handwriting of the pencil- 
lings is of the nineteenth, not of the seventeenth 
century ; the old corrector was not likely to use a 
modern style in pencil, and another more antiquated 
and less legible in ink; and the variations in the 
form of the same letter are, to say the least of it, 
utterly unparalleled. 


2. Are there any pencillings? And here we must 
lament that Mr. Hardy has so greatly diminished the 
value of his pamphlet by his peculiarly illogical 
arrangement. For instance, what can be more 
unreasonable than to make assertions as to the hand- 
writing of the pencillings, and then proceed to ask 
whether there are any pencillings? Though this 
carelessness is certainly to be condemned, of course 
it does not interfere with the force of each individual 
group of arguments. 

Mr. Hardy does not bring forward anything more 
on this branch of the question ; indeed, it is palpably 
a matter which can only be decided by actual in- 
spection of the folio; and as Mr. Collier's own 
advocate—the writer in the “ Edinburgh Review” — 
has declared that the marks are most undoubtedly 
there, “and in great number too,” Mr. Hardy 
rightly deems it a work of supererogation to add any 
further evidence. At the same time he notices one 
ro incidentally, which is worthy of attention. 

Netherclift’s fac-similes, prefixed to Mr. 
Hamilton’s “Inquiry,” have been said to be more 
clear and legible than the originals in the folio 
volume. “But in reality the only question is the 
fact of their (the pencil marks) being there, not of 
their being more or less legible.” 

8. The internal evidence of the “ Emendations.” 
Mr. Hardy divides the errors which the “ Emenda- 
tions” profess to correct into four classes:—{a), 
Typographical and self-evident; (6), Typographi- 
cal, but requiring some critical acumen or fancy to 
amend ; (c), Errors corrected by other commenta- 
tors; (d), Those corrected for the first time in the 
Devonshire Folio. We pass over Mr. Hardy’s re- 
marks on the first two of these classes. With 
reference to the third division, he produces seventy 
emendations, taken from twenty-three plays at 
hazard, in which the “Old Corrector” has anticipated 
the conjectures of Tyrwhitt, Rowe, Baron Field, 
Blackstone, Davenant, Knight, Singer, Theobald, 
Malone, Stevens, Sidney Walker, Pope, Hanmer, 
Jackson, Capell, Farmer, Mason, Warburton, Tollet, 
Johnson, and even Mr. Collier himself! And what 
is particularly worthy of notice, he has anticipated 
not only the good but even the bad conjectures. 
Those corrections which Mr. Hardy has classified as 
occurring for the first time in the Devonshire Folio, 
are of such singular worthlessness, and so utterly 
destroy both the sense and the beauty of the pas- 
sages which they profess to improve, that it is 
almost impossible to believe for a moment that they 
could be from the same head as some of those ad- 
mirable and indisputable emendations in which, as 
we have seen, the “Old Corrector” anticipated the best 
Shakesperian critics who flourished a century after 
he was dead and forgotten. Of these original 
“Emendations,” the most abominable are the tags 
which our old friend presumed to add to Shakes- 
pere’s lines, for the purpose of gaining a rhyme, 








“ And keep eternall spring-tirae on thy face, 
So thou refuse to drinke my deare sonnes blood.” 
Altered to 
“ And keep eternall spring-time in the flood, 
So thou refuse to drinke my deare sonnes blood.” 
“Fight for your king, your country, and your lives; 
And so farewell, for I must hence again.” 
Altered to 
“Fight for your king, your country, and your lives; 
And so farewell: rebellion never thrives.” 

The singularly modern twang of this last is 
especially striking. We quote another example, 
from Mr. Hardy’s pamphlet, of the way in which 
Shakespere has been amended :— 

“Tn ‘Cymbeline,’ Act IIL, scene 2, Imogen, eager 
to meet Posthumus, calls for horses, and when 
Pisanio submits that they can go no further than 
twenty miles a-day, she exclaims— 

me i . I have heard of riding-wagers, 

Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run ‘i the clock’s behalf.’ 

“This simile is perfect, meaning that the horses 
are nimbler than the sands that run in the hour- 
glass—substituted for a clock. The ‘Old Corrector’ 
makes Imogen speak thus— 


— a - e Nimbler than the sands 
That run ‘i the clocks, by half.” 


ew ; ns 4 " 
| thing but satisfactory.” We need not again go into 
| this very tedious, and, as we confess it seems to us, 
| unprofitable history ; but we may call attention to 
one or two hints which Mr. Hardy throws out on 
the subj Of course the strongest evidence in 
Mr. Collier’s favour is Dr. Wellesley’s letter. 
in that letter we are told that Rodd asserted that the 
little value to col- 
had not. 
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ay os observe the crowd mel open 
margin? Again, ellesley conchudes- 
his letter in these words :—“ In all probability, Mr. 
| Rodd named you to me; but whether he or others 
| did so, the affair was ly spoken of at the 
| time, and I never it doubted that you had 
| become the possessor of the book.” Upon this Mr. 
| Hardy makes the following forcible and emphatic 
| comment :-—“ What was spoken of ?—that. 
| Mr. Collier had an folio of the 


| Mr. imperfect 
An emendation that is ridiculous. In addition to  seeond edition o} Shakespere, — (as he himself 
? 


misapprehending Shakespere, the ‘Old Corrector’ | 
has egregious blunder, by making the an 


made an 
sands a portion of the works of a clock; the 


horses are nimbler by half than the sands that run | 


in a clock !” 


With one more we will conclude this part of Mr. 
Hardy’s gg meg instance in which, unfor- | 
Tr. 


tunately, Hardy himself talks almost as great 
nonsense as the “Old Corrector” :— 


In “The Tempest,” Act L, scene 2, Prospero | 


says— 


. 
“ 


Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his 
To credit his own lie.” 


The sense of this is plain en though 
of the words is a little inverted. It is evidentl 
this—“ One who by his way of telling it, made suc 


v? 


a sinner of his memory unto (i. e. against) trath,” | 


&c. But the “Old Corrector” alters it into— 
oe 
Who having ¢o untruth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie,” 


which, of course, is the very reverse of the real | 
Mr. Hardy suggests a reading if | 


signification. 
possible still worse :— 
o ie, 
Who adding unto truth by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie.” 


| 
the order | 





A man surely cannot add unto truth Jy telling of | manner for effect. If he has to take a hired cab. 


it, though he might possibly do so in telling of 
it. We recommend to Mr. Hardy’s notice the old 
maxim—*“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” The text as 
it stands is right enough. 

. Hardy’s explanation of the numerous pas- 
sages in the Devonshire folio which are struck out, 
is new, and probably correct. As our readers may 
be aware, the number of these mutilations is very 
large ; and it has been asked why any modern forger 
should have taken upon himself to cross out these 
fine passages (for some of them are among the 
finest in Shakespere), and so call down upon him- 
self what Mr. Hardy calls “the odium of such im- 
prudence.” Mr. Hardy’s view of this point is most 
tenable, that these expunged were struck 
out at a much earlier period than the date of the 
Notes and Emendations, and that they were struck 
out for “theatrical and not for critical purposes.” 
The ink in which these deletions are made is, 
according to Mr. Hardy, evidently different from 
that of the corrections. And further, if these 
elisions had been made for critical purposes, and by 
the same hand as the corrections, why should the 
amended readings have been placed in the margin 
of these passages, just as in the rest of the volume? 

Three other points are noticed by Mr. Hardy in 
reference to the internal evidence: the punctuation 
is too elaborate to be of the seventeenth, or even of 
the eighteenth century ; the stage directions are too 
abundant to be genuine; and thirdly, the “ old cor- 


is waiting round the corner, but that he 

| while the latter are having their feed. He will 

a toothpick ag if it were a sceptre; and 

| tradesmen as grateful for being owed a bill 
by him, as they are to other people for being paid. 
His virtues, when he practises them, are ays 
| massive and extensive ; and his crimes, did he 

to that line of business, would doubtless be worthy 
of them. A murder by Alexandre Dumas, we 


grand 
upon 
‘hat 
| will do so with an air conveying the i i 
| the gilded Chariot with the ox setumn-ocieni aaa 
delay 
use 
makes 


would be som t and impressive 
beyondall el. Alexandre’slast exploit is worthy 


of the author of “ Monte Christo.” It is a piece of 
plagiarism which may not be his own work, since 
| he is said not to write the books which appear under 
| his name; but, whether deceived himself in the 
| matter or not, he is naturally made responsible, since 
he is ostensibly the principal in the transaction. It 
appears from the American papers that this oon 
romancist, wanting to write a great romance, ! 
upon Garibaldi as a hero, and announced.a life of 
the Liberator of Sicily. He offered the early proof- 
sheets to an American publishing firm, and received 
for them the sum of five hundred dollars—not a 
large sum certainly, but about five hundred dollars 
too large, as the event proved. The publishers who 
had purchased the work immediately proceeded to 
translate it; but scarcely had they rendered a page 
or two into English, than they made the discovery 
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that the French work itself was a translation, 
literally made from another life of Garibaldi 


nig ly published by another American firm. 
ere is something grand in the notion of 
not only taking the work bodily from America, 
but selling it back again to an American. An 
ordinary plagiarist—even if he had ventured to take 
the entire book, which is doubtful—would have 
confined its circulation to the French language, and 
by this means to evade the Americau 
publisher. We repeat that Dumas may have been 
deceived himself im the matter, as he 
is said to have so little to do with some of his works. 
But this is the tale as told by the American papers, 
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and with this reserve, we repeat it to our 
readers, 
REY. MR. BRONTE. 
The Rev. P. Bronté, whose name that of his 


made one of our household words, and 
Mrs. Gaskell has brought so prominently for- 
in her biography, has at length retired from 
active duty in connection with Haworth Church, 
= his farewell sermon on the 21st 
‘ t is probable that he will be succeeded 
‘by Mr. Nicholl as incumbent of Haworth. Such 
an intment would be most appropriate, keeping 
up chain of associations which must always 
render Haworth a name to be beloved by every ad- 
airer of English literature. 
FAREWELL DINNER TO MR. HANNAY. 
Mr.James Hannay, the popular author of “ Single- 
on.Fontenoy ” and “ Eustace Conyers,” as well as 
being a frequent contributor to the periodical press.” 
is about to leave London and undertake the editor- 
ship of the “Edinburgh Courant.” On Thursday 
evening a farewell dinner was given to him at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, by a large number of his old 





friends, A y was to have taken the 
chair, but his unavoidable absence fram town pre- 


him from doing so. Mr. Sala, Mr. Massox, 
iltshire Austin, and other well known men of 
were present on the occasion. 
ART UNION ON LONDON. 
prizes selected by the fortunate subscribers 
Art Union of London, are now on view at 
of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Mall. The works selected are nearly 250 
and the selection has been made from 
Academy, the Roya! Scottish Academy, 


= 





the Britsh Institution, ‘ue Society of British Artists, 
the Institution of the Fine Arts, and the Old and 
New Water Colour Societies. The larger selection 
oo to have been made from the Society of 

: Artists. We are pleased to find that the 
prize-holders have avoided the pre-Raphaelites, with 
one or two trifling exceptions ; but we should have 
been more gratified if higher works of art had been 
chosen. are, however, several excellent pic- 
tures, and among 


Boddington, from 
” by G. Stanfield, from the British Institution ; 
“ Full Ripe,” G. Lance, from the Royal Academy : 
Among the water colours, we find Carl Werner's 
“Cathedral of Cefalu:” from the New Society ; 
and Ww. P. Newton’s “Pass of Glencoe,” from the 

; and the works by Henry Warren, 
Vacher, T. L. Rowbottom, &c. In addition to the 
pictures, there are forty-two sets of outline designs, 
illustrating Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,” sent 
into the Society in competition for the premium of 
one hundred guineas offered for the best series. 
Some are chaste and expressive, but we cannot think 
that the council’s intimation has been complied with 
—viz., that “severe beauty of form, and pure cor- 
rect drawing” should characterise the illustrations. 
There are seven plaster models of statuettes sent 
in under similar conditions.: 
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MUSIC. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
THE season of the Royal Italian Opera for 1860 is 
now numbered amongst the things of the past. It 
was brought to a termination on Saturday fost by a 
representation of “‘ Le Prophéte,” such as reflectsthe 
utmost credit on the artistes, management, and every 
one connected with the theatre. The part of ‘* Fides” 


was to Madlle. Csillag, who originally per- 


ee 
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them, “ The First Step in Life” by | 
Mrs. E. M. Ward ; “Morning on the Dee,” by H.S. | 
the Royal Academy ; “Hay on the | 








formed it with great applause on its first production 
atthe Grand Opera. This lady, now that she has 
mastered the text in Italian, leaves nothing to be 
desired by the most fastidious critic; and her ner- 
vousness having completely worn off, her vocal exer- 
tions approached far more nearly the perfection of 
her dramatic powers than on any previous occasion. 
The aria, ‘*O figlio mio!” being written by the com- 
poser for an extended range of voice, called into 
play the most beautiful portion of her tones, 
and this wonderful composition, in which “‘ Fides” 
blesses her son for having preserved her life, 
was sung by Madlle. Csillag with the most ex- 
quisite pathos. Signor Tamberlik most excels 
in the scene where “John of Leyden” quells an 
outbreak in his turbulent troops, and in this scene 
he certainly has no rival. The over also was most 
impressively sung, and from this point, up to the 
Jinale, in which the “ Prophet” sings the famous 
drinking song, Signor Tamberlik seemed bent on 
eclipsing all his former efforts, and succeeded beyond 
anything he has hitherto achieved. Of the redoubt- 
able orchestra, under Mr. Costa, it is superfiuous to 
speak. They maintained their claim as the finest 
band in the world. The chorus, too, was the most 
efficient we remember to have seen, and, in the un- 
ruly outbreak of the troops, before alluded to, we 
saw, what we do not often see inachorus, some very 
capital acting. The scenery is a work of art through- 
out, but the grand cathedral interior forms one of 
the most marvellous theatrical tableaux ever placed 
apon the stage. In a word, ‘‘ Le Prophéte” has 
been represented this season, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, as it has never been done before. 

In Mr. Gye’s prospectus, which he issued at the 
commencement of the season, he made certain pro- 
mises of novelty. Gluck’s “ Orfeo,” Flotow’s 
‘“* Stradella,” and Victor Massé’s operetta, ‘‘ Les 
Noces de Jeannette,” were to have been represented. 
The first only of these has been found practicable; the 
last two abandoned, because Flotow was to have 
produced some additional music, which does not ap- 
pear to have been completed in time, and the last is 
so completely French in its character that we think 
Mr. Gye evinced a sound discretion in not bringing 
it forward. 

The season commenced in April with ‘ Dinorah,” 
which had previously been successful for six nights 
in an English dress. This introduced us to Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, who established herself amongst 
the frequenters of the opera as a singer of reputa- 
tion, and may now be Tooked upon as one of the 
accepted favourites of the Royal Italian Opera. M. 
Faure was also a candidate for our applause for the 
first time, and he greatly added to the success of the 
opera from his skill as a vocalist and his accomplish- 
ments as an actor, besides being the original per- 
sonator of the character of ‘‘ Hoel,” and for whom 
Meyerbeer specially com the part. * 

** Fidelio,” that grand outpouring of the genius of 
Beethoven, was the next on the list, and in it we 
were first made uainted with Madlle. Csillag’s 
powers of voice and exquisite stage knowledge. 
Madille. Csillag had come amongst us with a Vien- 
nese reputation, and had been once heard at the 
Philharmonic Society last year, but to most of the 
opera habitués she was entirely unknown. Her 
appearance in the character of ‘‘ Leonora”—a part 
which requires more than the usual qualities of 
voice and aeting expected from a débutante, as well 
as following Madame Cruvelli, who was the only 
singer, some five or six years since, that could be 
found to do justice to the creation of the mighty 
German—hetokened that Madlle. Csillag was not 
devoid of ambition, but her performance was so 
remarkable, her singing so perfect, and the versa- 
tility of her histrionic talents so great, that the 
success which followed her essaying it proved she 
was neither mistaken in her own powers, nor a 
sufferer in comparison with her predecessor. And 
this is the more surprising when we consider 
Beethoven’s music, which appeals to a higher order 
of imagination than is required for the lighter 
Italian school. 

“La Favorita” was produced for Madame Grisi 
and Signor Mario. The former being announced for 
**twelve performances,” and from which many, like 
ourselves, who have heard Madame Grisi regularly 
since she formed one of the four who came to Eng- 
land a quarter of a century back, really expected 
these were farewell nights; but it was not so. She 
continued to sing until the end ot the season, and, 
most likely, will return again; but we have doubts 
as to the propriety of her being allowed to sacrifice 
the reputation she has earned merely because a ma- 
nager finds it difficult to supply her place, and the 
indulgence of her old patrons is such that the ravages 
of time are completely overlooked. Signor Mario, 
400, should take warning in time that voices, as 
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well as individuals, are not improved by wear. 
When he appeared for the first time in the sea- 
son just closed, it was under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. A severe hoarseness was troubling him, 
and though he has conquered it, and his voice im- 
proved weekly, yet rest and repose are indispensable 
to him at present. 

“* Fra Diavolo” was the opera selected for the re- 
appearance of Signori Ronconi and Gardoni. The 
droll and mirth-creating Ronconi was, as ever, quite 
at home, and sang splendidly. Signor Gardoni was 
also in capital voice, and improved in his taste, but 
his acting was tame. Madame Miclan-Carvalho made 
acharming ‘‘Zerlina.” M. Zelgerand Signor Tagliafico 
were as admirable as ever, the former having lost 
nothing of his really fine voice, and the latter sing- 
ing as well as ever, and quite as careful in the acces- 
sories of his make-up and study of the characters he 
represents. 

Signor Graziani made his first appearance as the 
“Contedi Luna” in ‘11 Trovatore,” and his beautiful, 
sonorous, and rich voice was as charming as usual. 
Madile. Csillag was here of the utmost importance to 
the management. Owing to Madame Didiée being 
unable to appear, and another lady not competent 
to the part, the ‘“‘ Trovatore” must have been 
shelved for the season, had not Madlle. Csillag kindly 
undertaken the character of ‘‘Azucena.” The music, 
though not positively too low for this lady, yet 
lies in the least powerful portion of her register 
and, to her credit, she sacrificed any repugnance she 
might have felt in taking a part out of her range of 
voice rather than the interests of the theatre should 
suffer. But, generous as the intention was, the 
public had no cause to lament it, for Madlle. Csillag 
made as great a hit in it as Madame Viardot, and 
no further proof cf her talents could be required. 


Rossini’s “Il Barbiere” was the next opera 
given, and the cast included Signor Mario, in his 
favourite character of ‘‘ Almaviva;” the incomparable 
Ronconi, as the barber; and Madame Miolan-Car- 
valho, as “Rosina.” Such singers and such an 
opera could not fail of being one of the 
most successful attempts of the season. Rossini’s 
music loses nothing by age. It is ever fresh and 
welcome, both to the learned and unlearned in the 
art; and until a new school of Italian music is com- 
menced Rossini will hold the place of honour. 


** Don Giovanni” was a success, but only because 
Mozart cannot be denuded of the melody he wrote. 
With Ronconi engaged at the theatre, it seems sui- 
cidal of the management to aiter, hack, and trans- 
pose that greatest work of the greatest of composers to 
suit the whim of any singer in the world. ow Mr. 
Costa could consent to Signor Alary’s profanation is 
past our comprehension. What Signor Alary ‘has 
done proves him to bea tinkerer. We should as 
soon expect to see a house-painter daub out the rain- 
bow in Turner’s ‘‘ Dogana” as to find a musician 
think of laying his sacrilegious hands upon Mozart, 
and more especially upon the ‘‘Don Giovanni.” 
Madile. Csillag, however, played ‘‘ Elvira” to perfec- 
tion. Her reading was original and thoroughly artistic. 
Madame Rudersdorff undertook the ‘* Donna Anna” 
at avery short notice, but Madame Grisi subsequently 
resumed the character. Signor Tamberlik also took 
the part of ‘‘ Don Ottavio,” in Gardoni’s place, and 
very much aided in giving perfection to the opera. 

“La Gazza Ladra” had Madame Penco as 
‘“‘Ninetta,” Madame Nantier Didiée as ‘‘ Pippo,” 
M. Faure as “* Fernando, and Ronconi asthe ‘* Po- 
desia.” Madame Penco took everybody by surprise, 
so admirable was her singing and acting of the 
artless girl; and Ronconi was, in one word, won- 
derful. sys . 

Madame Penco also won golden opinions in the 
‘*Puritani,” and is steadily progressing in public 
favour. 

“‘ Martha” is one of those weak productions that 
calls for no further notice than to chronicle Madame 
Penco’s success. ; 7 : 

The ‘* Huguenots” is still a favourite. Init Mario 
exerted himself to the utmost, and showed that, as 
the season advanced, he was considerably improved 
in voice. M. Faure also greatly contributed to the 
success of the opera, as “*St. Bris.” ‘* Marguerite 
de Valois,” we may say, never found a more able 
interpreter for the difficult, though charming, music 
than in Madame Miolan-Carvalho. _“* Lucrezia 
Borgia ” reminded us of the old King’s Theatre, and 
Madame Grisi’s first es eager there in that part. 
Though the silver quality of her voice is not the 
same now, yet her acting of the character is still 
more meted 5 The grand and haughty duchess 
could not be better represented. It is a dramatic 
study perfect in itself. Signor Mario’s ‘‘Gennario” 
partakes of the old style. It is irreproachable, 

The other opera played was ‘ Rigoletto,” but 
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after the masterpieces recorded above we have no 
time to say anything of it. 

To Mr. Costa infinite credit is due for having got 
his band of instrumentalists so completely under his 
control that he seems to conduct them as if he were 
playing upon one instrument ; but, at the same time, 
‘we must repeat a doubt that we have already ven- 
tured to suggest—if he is sufficiently sedulous in 
preventing his orchestra from overpowering the solo 
vocalists. The chorus we have so before praised that 
we need scarcely add that in this respect the Royal 
Italian Opera may challenge competition with any 
other lyric establishment inthe world. Mr. Beverley 
has this season again shown that he is still a great 
master of the scenic art; and Mr. A. Harris, in the 
grouping of the large masses employed to give life 
and reality to such works as ‘‘ Orfeo” and ‘“‘ Le Pro- 
phéte,” has also turned his long experience to good 
account, 

The ballet has not been made a more conspicuous 
feature than heretofore; but the one original ballet, 
which has served to eke out the evening’s entertain- 
ment after a short opera, and all the incidental 
divertissements, have invariably been put on the 
stage with the same care that is observable in 
all the arrangements of the house. Both in 
**Les Amours de Diane” and in the divertisse- 
ments "Madlle. Zina Richard has exhibited the 
animation and grace which have made her a favourite 
with the audience, and she has been efficiently 
seconded by Madlle. Esper and M. Desplaces. 

The courtesy and readiness to give information 
and assistance that favourably distinguish every 
employé of the establishment, from Mr. Nelson 
down to the check-takers at the doors, must not 
be over without favourable mention, as 
such trifling attentions materially conduce to the 
comfort of the subscribers. Last, but certainly 
not least, the lessee should receive acknowledgment 
for the far-sighted courage with which—without fear 
of present loss, and without regard for immediate 
gain—he has persevered in the course which hay 

marked the Royal Italian Opera since its founda- 
tion 14 years ago, of sparing no pains and no 
cost in order to produce each opera with the 
utmost perfection of detail. Mr. Gye has, in 
fact, done more by his individual enterprise for the 


the first act Claude is evidently intended to be a 
wild, dreamy, love-sick youth. When, stung by 
resentment, he consents to be a party to the con- 
spiracy against Pauline, he all at once grows older 
and graver, and the dreamy love of the boy is changed 
into a deep and rooted passion. This change Mr. 
Melville represents with considerable skill, and the 
difference between his manner in the first act and in 
the subsequent part of the play is marked. At the 
end of the first act, when he receives the letter from 
Beauseant inviting him to join the plot, Mr. Melville’s 
acting is too rapid; and we must also warn him that 
he was very near being extremely “fustian” in his 
elocution in the third act. We have no doubt 
that alittleattention would easily remedy this defect— 
a defect, it must be remembered, which is very apt to 
spread. Mr. J. G. Shore, as Beauseant, is wanting 
in depth and passion in certain parts, but on the 
whole acts very effectively. Mr. Frank Matthews 
as Damas, and Mr. Higgie as Glavis, are both capital. 

The Zouaves in M. Deligny’s vaudeville of “La 
Fille Terrible” are admirable to a degree. In broad 
and spirited farce-acting, they are really first-rate. 
The whole spectacle, with its strange dénouement, is 
most curious and amusing. 

ADELPHI. 

Of all Adelphi melodramas none are so Adelphi- 
melodramatic as “Janet Pride.” Abounding in 
startling incident, in lowering of the lights, and in 
that low catgut-accompaniment which seems always 
necessary to bring about a truly appalling effect on 
the audience, it is always a favourite with the 
frequenters of this, the home of British melodrama. 
Unnatural as is the play itself, and utterly morbid 
as we consider the taste to be which can find 
gratification in such a drama, we must give Mr. 
Webster all credit for the way in which it is now 
brought forward, after six years’ seclusion, He 
himself sustains his old part of Richard Pride, the 
villany of whose character he does ample justice to. 
Mr. Bedford as Black Jack isso gooi that we never 
cease to lament the premature and untimely end 
of that worthy. Mr. J.L. Toole as the Apprentice, 





fertherance of art than foreign establishments, sub- 
ventionised by their Governments, have for the most 


part been able to effect. There ismuch for Mr. Gye | ( 
to do in reproducing the works which formed the | 


glory of the old house, such as ‘‘ Robert le Diable” 
and ‘‘ Masaniello,” which, if we remember rightly, 
have not been given for seven years; ‘‘ L’Etoile 


rather overdoes his part ; and against Mrs. A. Mellon 
(Miss Woolgar) we must still make the old 
| complaint of affectation. Her acting in the Prologue 
| is decidedly unnatural and extravagant: in 


second part, as Janet Pride, she is much better. 
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du Nord,” which the burning of the former 
theatre has ——e hearing since — er — SCIENCE. 
son; ** Guillaume Tell,” and many others. But if | Braue a 
only one of these were produced every year, so long | BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
as it were only represented with the completeness of | THe first meeting for the season of this Associa- 
“* Le Prophéte,” we could not complain, confident as | tion, was inaugurated at Shrewesbury, on Monday. 
we should be that, even reinforced by such slow | The weather was most unpropitious: nevertheless a 
degrees, the répertoire would eventually become the | large number of members, including several ladies, 
most complete in Europe. | were assembled. 

The Mayor, Mr. Burr, opened the proceedings by 
THE DRAMA. welcoming the members of the Association to 
| Shrewsbury, after which an address was read by 

PRINCESS'S. | the Town Clerk from the mayor, aldermen, and 

On Tuesday last the manager of this theatre | councillors, in which allusion was made to the 
revived Bulwer’s popular drama of “The Lady of | numerous objects of archeological interest in the 
Lyons,” with Mr. George Melville as Claude Melnotte, | county and in the borough and to the recent restora- 
and Miss Heath as Pauline. We confess we can | tion of Ludlow Church. The address concluded by 
hardly understand how this play has become such a | thanking the president and the association for 
favourite with the public, but certainly its attrac- having selected Shrewsbury for their place of meeting 











the prominent points of the history of the county 
po gp oppcicte op soseear places in a clear and 
attractive manner. 

Mr. Stanley, M.P., moved the thanks of the 
meeting to the president for his address, which 
was seconded by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Bridge- 


man. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the members 
went to visit the Abbey Church. 

At the table dhéte about seventy ladies and 
gentlemen sat down. The president was in the 
chair, but it was simply a friendly re-union without- 
toasts or At nine o'clock in the evening 
the members re-assembled in the Town-hall, for the 
reading of papers and discussion. Mr. Planché read 
a paper on Earls of Shrewsbury, tracing their 
descent to Roger Montgomery, and giving a lively 
account of the family history and incidents con- 
nected with them. The Hon. and Rev. G. Bridge- 
man then read a paper on the Princes of Upper 
Powys, which was followed by a description, by 
Mr. Gordon Hills, of Buildwas Abbey. 

BUILDWAS ABBEY. 

~—— was appointed for visiting the interesting 
| ruins of Buildwas Abbey and of Wenlock Priory, 
| and shortly after nine o’clock a cavalcade, isti 
| of three stage coaches, an open van, and 
| smaller conveyances, started trom the Lion Hotel, 
| with a promising sky overhead, ‘and surrounded by 
a crowd of curious tators. The road to Buildwas 
leads over the “English” bridge across the Severn, 
which winds round the town, and the distinguishing 
names of the “ English” and “ Welsh” bri in- 
dicate its proximity to the principality of Wales, 
and its importance in former times as a border for- 
tress. The ruined abbey of Buildwas is distant about 
11 miles, and the road to it commands a view of the 
beautiful valley of the Severn, with the picturesque 
Shropshire hills in the distance on the one side, and 
the monster mass of wooded rock call the Wrekin 
on the other. These hills, which rise to a height of. 
1,500 feet above the level of the sea, deserve to be 
called mountains, and some of them, as the Caradoc 
hill, rise abruptly with fine conical peaks, resembli 
on a small scale, the “dents ” of the Al Tra 
ling on the top of a four-horse coach 
beautiful country recalled to mind the bygone day, 
of coach-travelling, for which, in fine weather, the 
railway-train isa wretched substitute. The 
is situated near the river at the foot of richly-woodey 
hills. The walls of the nave of the church are nearly 
all that remain of this once extensive monast;, 
establishment. When the visitors were assemble 
Mr. Gordon Hills undertook to explain the variou 
parts of the structure, as it is and as it was. Thes 
| present building was erected in 1135 on the site of 
| an earlier structure, and within the last 150 years 
| it has undergone but little alteration. It was a 
| monastery of Cistercian monks, and as it wascontrary 

to their order to indulge in ornament, the building 
| generally was but slightly decorated. Its style of 
| architecture is that of the transition period, the lower 
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| arches being slightly pointed, whilst those above are 
| rounded. veral of these arches are in a good 
| state of preservation, and the edges of the stones 
| are as s as if recently chiselled. The stone is a 


| sandstone that was obtained from a quarry about 
, two miles distant. One portion remains still covered 





tions, whatever they may be, will be increased | 
tenfold by the present cast. Miss Heath’s acting in | 
this character isof the very highest order, and her per- | 
formance of the celebrated third act, where she dis- | 
covers that Claude Melnotte is not a prince, asshe | 
supposed, but a gardener’s son, constitutes such a | 
powerful display of agony as is seldom seen on the | 
modern stage. The incredulity with which she | 
hears the old woman’s assertion that Claude is her | 
son, gradually changing into terrible certainty and | 


this year. | with a roof, the arches being interlaced. The tower, 

The President, Mr. B. Botfield, M.P., returned or what remains of it, is low, and Mr. Hills is of 
thanks on behalf of himself and the association, and | opinion it was never much higher than at. present, 
then proceeded to read the inaugural address,in which | it being the custom of the Cistercian order not to 
he took an ample survey not only of the antiquities | have the towers of their churches much elevated. 
of Shropshire, but of the general features of the | Mr. Hills directed attention to the spots where the 
county. This survey commenced before the Roman | guest-house once stood, to the remains of the gate- 
invasion, and comprehended the county history to | house, at which the abbot was accustomed to receive 
recent times. In speaking of the objects of the as- | the guests; to the places where the novices were 
sociation, he observed that one of its most practical | lodged ; and close to where the Severn Valley line of 








despair, together with the mixture of resentment | benefits is the preservation and restoration of ancient 
and tenderness—all this receives in Miss Heath a | buildings, and the tendency which the study it pro- 
vivid delineation. The last scene, where Pauline | motes has to improve the architecture of the country. 
finds that the supposed Colonel is her husband, and | Archeology was, he said, the handmaid of history, 
rushes into his arms, made a thrili run through | and brought to light many facts which, without its 
the audience more intense than any we remember, | aid, would be hidden or obscure. The address was 
except once at the Vaudeville Theatre in Paris, | almost exclusively directed to the explanation of 
when Madame Delphine Marquet, in the last scene | the antiquities and topography of the county, and 
of Feuillet’s play of “La Tentation,” becomes | to the notice of the political events which have 
reconciled to her husband, and exclaims“ Non, c’est | occurred in, or been connected with, Shropshire. 
moi.” Mr. Melville, who has not before taken this | Without pretending to have made discoveries, or to 
part in London, was equally good as Claude. In | take any new views, Mr. Botfield’s address presented 





| railway is now constructing, there are mounds of 
| earth to indicate the buildings where, in times 

the handicrafts were carried on that supplied the 
monastery with the articles required for its inmates. 
No trace of the refectory, that important part in all 
monastic establishments, at present remains. It is 
evident, from the state of the remaining portion of 
the abbey, that its present ruinous state has not been 
the work of time so much as of the destroying hand 
of man. 





MESSRS MAW’S FACTORY AND RESIDENCE. 
| After inspecting the interesting rains of Buildwas 
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Abbey, the visitors re-entered their carriages, and 
were conveyed to Tron’ were a formidable hill 
ee ae climbed on foot 
to encaustic tile manufactory of Messrs. Maw. 
There they were received by Mr. Maw, who intro- 
duced them into his establishment, and read a short 


paper meso ge 4 of the process by which encaustic 
tiles are made. visitors were then divided into 
three parties, and were conducted the various 
SS earn which are very extensive, 
upwards of 100 persons. The clay from 
which tiles are made is taken from the stratum 
that immediately overlies the lowest bed of coal. It 
is broken up, washed, and dried, and is sifted through 
the finest lawn sieves. The fine powder is then 
slightly moistened, and, whilst still in a state of 
powder, it is pressed into moulds, the pressure being 
sufficient to cause the pulverised clay to adhere. The 
tiles are then dried by a slow process for many days 
before they are put into the kiln to beburnt. The 
ornamental tiles have the patterns impressed on the 
clay with steel dies, and coloured clays in a liquid 
state are poured over them. When the coloured 
material is dried, the superfluous quantity is scraped. 
off, and the colovred pattern becomes visible 
snag beautiful — in encaustic tiles were 
, and the buildings of the manufactory are in 
many places decorated with them. From the tile 
manufactory the visitors ascended on foot still higher 
to Mr. Maw’s residence, Bentham Hall, about a 
mile from the works. This building is in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, and has been 
enlarged into a very capacious mansion surrounded 
by beautiful gardens. Upwards of 100 visitors as- 
sembled in the hall, where they were most hospi- 
tably entertained by Mr. Maw, who had provided 
wus for their refreshment in the most liberal 
including cold meats, fowls, wines of various 
dk peaches, grapes, and ice. 
WENLOCE PRIORY. 

From Bentham Hall the party proceeded in lively 
spirits to Wenlock, to visit the beautiful and stiil 
extensive remains of its priory. Mr. Roberts under- 
took to be its expositor. The original foundation 
of the priory dated as far back as the year 800; but 
the original structure, like that of most other re- 
ligious foundations in this country, being of wood, 
it was destroyed, and the stone building was com- 
menced abont the same period as Buildwas Abbey. 
Like the latter, it exhibits the transition style of 
architecture from the Saxon to the early English, 
but it is much more richly decorated. This priory, 
Mr. Roberts stated, was the most extensive and the 
richest of all the religious foundations in Shropshire. 
The ruins are still very extensive, and some parts 
are remarkably beautiful. A portion of the cloisters 
is perfect, and the visitors ascended a circular stair- 
case to what were the bishop’s apartments, which 
are still habitable ; and though there have been 
Many modern repairs, a great part of the original 
stracture remains. One portion of the priory is 
converted into a gentleman’s residence, and hekindly 
permitted the visitors to pass through to inspect the 
ancient relics that are now strangely mingled with 
the fittings of a gentleman's dwelling. Wenlock 

i has suffered most lamentably from the 

desecrating hands of modern builders. It has been 
the quarry from which the houses of Wenlock have 
been built, and there is scarcely a house in the town 
that does not contain in its structure portions of the 
stone-work that belonged to the priory. It was 
stated by one of the visitors that in the preceding 
week he had pulled down two of the houses in the 
town, and among the materials he found many 
architectural mouldings and decorations that had 
been taken from the priory. Considering how 
destructively the builders of Wenlock went to work, 
it is surprising that so much of the original priory 
remains. It is when viewing the dilapidations that 
have thus been made, regardless of the beauty that 
is destroyed and its accompanying reminiscences, 
that the value of the labours of archeological associ- 
ations become most appreciated. Mr. Roberts drew 
attention to some tracings of mouldings for the 
building of the priory that were chiselled on a stone, 
from which he inferred that the builder did not work 
from the drawings of an architect, but from his own 


_ The programme of proceedings fortheday included 
visits to Acton Burnell and to Pitchford Hall; but, 


after visiting Wenlock Priory and Church, time ! 
warned that it would be impracticable to include 
those places and to be back in Shrewsbury for the 
evening ing. Most of the party therefore re- 
turned direct to Shrewsbury. 





Shropshire, 
Shropshire and its Borders,” 
was read by Mr. Pettigrew, in the unavoidable 
absence of the author. The i 


their erection, from Domesday, at which 
were only two Norman castles in Shropshire, to the 
thirteenth century. These border castles were 


the conquest of Wales by EdwardI. The various 
incidents connected with the history of these castles 
and of their which were described in the 
paper were extremely interesting, but its greatlength 
precluded the possibility of even a su of its 
contents. The paper will be published entire in 
the proceedings of the association. 
{A 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, August 8. 
Tre great event of the day here has been M. 
Ponsard’s new play, “suspended” by the virtuous 
French authorities, on account of “immorality.” 
How, or in what way, this intensely stupid produc- 
tion is to be regarded as more sm its 
fel'ows that have preceded it, is beyond my com- 
prehension. That it is rather more stupid than 
most of the pieces brought out at the Vaudeville, or 
Gymnase, or any other of the lesser theatres, I 
readily admit ; but that it is more immoral than the 
“Pere Prodigue,” for instance, or any other of its 
school (or half as immoral as the “Dame aux 
Camélias”), deny. However, such as it is, it has 
been the object of the utmost rigours of the Ad- 
ministration, and after three representations, it was 
“suspended.” Now, to make it clear to the minds 
of my readers (French or English) what this strange 
play is, isa far more difficult undertaking than to 
get it out of the way altogether, and that, I pre- 
sume, is the reason for which the Government deter- 
mined at once to crush it. The determination has, 





aux Femmes” has reappeared on the bills, and after 
some alteration, is again presented to the Paris 
public. I saw the second performance of the “in- 
tercepted” drama, but have not seen it since its 
return to the stage, therefore am unable to say in 
what way it has been modified. 

It was in every sense a most singular creation, and 
more completely out of its author's capacities and 
tendencies than anything that can be imagined. M. 
Ponsard’s line has always been a particularly heavy 
one. He is given to preachitig in an extraordinary 
degree, and when he first entered on the career of 
dramatic authorship, was hailed as the chief of the 
“Ecole du bon sens,” and opposed to Victor Hugo 
and the “Romantiques.” Since then, every i 


heaviness of style. “ L’Honneur et l’Argent” was 
his last success, and that was so merely from cir- 


stage has become famous. “Ce qui Plait aux 
Femmes” is a half-comedy half-drama of the most 
utterly fantastic species, aiming at belonging to the 
“mixed” description of the Shakesperian plays, 
such as “As You Like It,” the “Tempest,” and 
others of that class. It begins in a boudoir and 
ends in a garret, after passing through fairyland 
at the full gallop of Queen Mab’s steeds. Its object 
seems to be to make an impression on the female 
mind, rather by what does not than by what does 
please and captivate it. A certain countess, who 
has no name, butfis simply “Madame la Comtesse,” 
is first introduced to the audience in a very severe 





fit of what I fancy can only be denominated 
“ vapours,” and her disgust seems great with life. 


however, not been maintained, for “Ce qui Plait+ 


e paper comprised a | 
notice of 24 castles, in the chronological order of | little else than the nouveaur riches of the present 
period there | régime, and have an exaggerated idea of the im- 
erected chiefly for the purpose of protection from for her special gratification, the nameless 
incursions by the Welsh, and none were built after | sits all alone and a 





cumstances like the “Duc Job,” and several late (so- | 
called) “reactionary” pieces for which the French | 


Leal 


Two gentlemen of her acquaintance seek to enliven 
her by giving pe splendid /étes—a rather ele- 
mentary mode of proceeding, as it appeared to me— 
on the principle of some of Moliére’s court masques, 
such as the “Princesse d’Elide.” “Les Amants 
Magnifiques,” and others. These f¢tes given to the 
heroine are the mere means of bringing forth the 
fomak oct io siatet’ tp singing, lacing, 
is a y singing, ing, and 

other Thespian and choregraphic devices. I can’t 
that the lady seems much amused by all the 

of her adorers, who, to my mind, represent 


— of ball-suppers and iced champagne. 
ing all the many splendours that are produce? 
mtesse 
part from every one. as far as 
outward show goes, no livelier that when first “ dis- 
covered” in her own boudoir. 

But the final temptation has to come, and this 
comes in the shape of a pocr family in a mansarde. 
I can only solemnly assert that what this last tableau 
is meant for, why it is shown, what end it serves, or 
what effect it achieves, remains equally a mystery 
to me. Probably the purpose is to convert the 
“Comtesse,” but I am bound to say she does not 
seem from the ing to need any conversion ; 
she only seems a -natured, well-intentioned 
second-rate “consumedly” bored ; and in 
all that she is made to undergo later, I see no 
progress effected towards the cure of her ennui, 
though it feebly dawned upon me at the close that 
she had conferred her hand upon the virtuous young 
gentleman who conducted her into the garret, and 
who, from first to last, develops philanthropical 
purposes, from a statistical point of view. 

I again say, what the grievous wrong of this 
strange play is, beyond its incomparable stupidity, 
am at a loss to discern; why it was “ suspended,” 
and how it will have been improved since restored— 
these are all questions I profess myself unable to 
answer. 

If freedom of the press existed in France, it would 
fare ill with Louis Napoleon just now for his absurd 
and embarrassed proclamation to his troops. To 
the sharp sense of ridicule of the Parisians, there is 
something quite irresistible in the opening words of 
this address—“ Soldats ! vous partez pour la Syrie !” 

Perhaps you must live in this country to seize 
adequately the amount of amusement which this 
conveys to French ears. The air of Queen Hortense, 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,” has always been looked 
upon as supremely ridiculous by all classes, and, for 
instance, the words, “Tl part pour la Syrie,” could 
not be spoken in a theatre without an explosion of 
general hilarity that no police even could keep down. 
The class of rococo, patriotic, would-be sentimental 
ballads of the sort whereof “ Partant pour la Syrie” 
is the very arch-type, are what has been sought to 
‘be so mercilessly parodied by the famous “Sire de 
Framboisy.” When, on one occasion, the Empress 
went alone to the Odéon, the students in the pit 
welcomed her by humming the “ Sire de Framboisy” 
as the satire on the Imperialsong. One young man 
was pow upon, carried off, and has never been 


succeeding | heard of since. This is matter of history. How- 
work he has produced has, though not adding to | 
his merit (which is at best very second-rate), at all | 
events added to his fame as a perfectly moral writer, | 
whose chief fault was certainly his exceeding | 


ever, this suffices to show how utterly absurd is, in 

ublic esteem, the so-called “National Anthem!” 
Fou can now in some degree picture to yourself 
what the suppressed fit of collective langhter is that 
at this moment is literally shaking the sides of all 
Paris, and, Iam bound to say, of Imperialists in 
common with everybody else. Then, too, that whole 
proclamation is held to be supremely ludicrous, for 
after having in the first paragraph said, “Vous 
partez pour la Syrie,” he qualifies that statement in 
the third one by saying, “Vous ne partez pas en 


| trés grand nombre ;” and then he tries to recall 


medieval ideas to the “Zouaves” and “ Pion-pions” 
of the outward-bound regiments, and agreeably but 
obscurely hints at the glories of France in the days 
of the crusades! Altogether, it is thought that 
there never was a more terrible failure than this 
expedition, and the very officers who are going out 
to command it are full of vexation and diseourage- 
ment. What they say is—“ We don’t want any 
expedition at all; but after making a vast noise 
about il, to go out as we do, after the manner of 
policemen, is humiliating in the extreme.” 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY 
GAZETTE.” 


Sm,—As a notice in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
of this month, “that the Congress of the Société 
Francaise @ Archéologie will meet .this year at 
Dunkirk, from the 20th August to the 27th inclusive,” 
may lead many archeologists into error, and dis- 
appoint them of being present at the discussions 
which will take place, interesting to Englishmen, 
particularly an investigation of localities, to fix 
the point of Czesar’s departure for Britain, I beg to 
state that my official invitation from the secretary- 
general specifies the days of meeting as the 16th to 
the 23rd of this present month inclusive, to be 
holden at the Town Hall, Dunkirk. Persons 
exhibiting cards of membership pay only half fares 
going or ing by the railroads de [Ouest, or 
du Nord.—Your very obedient servant, 

WILLIAM BELL, Ph.D. 

31, Burton-street, Euston-square, 

6th Augnst, 1860. 











We have received the following publications from 
Messrs. Cassell :—“ Illustrated Family Paper,” part 
32, “Illustrated History of England,” “Popular 
Natural History,” and “Tlustrated Family Bible,” 
which latter has now reached its fifteenth part. 
We have also received the following :—* Plain or 
Ringlets” (Bradbury and Evans); “The Ladies’ 
Treasury” (Ward and Lock); “The English 
Cyclopedia,” Part 19 (Bradbury and Evans); “The 
Leisure Hour ;” “The American Bard,” published 
in occasional numbers, No. 1 (New York); “The 
Friend of the People ” (George Bell, No. 186, Fleet 
Street); “Le Follet” (Paris, Boulevard St. Martin, 
69) ; “La Moisson Poésies,” par Achille Millieu, 
avec une preface, par Thalés Bernard (Paris, C. 
Vanier) ; “ New York Musical Review and Gazette;” 
(Mason Brothers) ; “ Routledge’s Illustrated Natural 
History, by the Rev. J. G. Wood (Routledge, 
Warne, and Routledge); “Ure’s Dictionary of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Mines,” new edition 
(Longman); and the “ Photographic News.” 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley and Co., announce for 
publication “ An Autumn Tour in Spain;” “The 
Life of Fox, the Founder of the Quakers ;” also 
“Crispin Kerr,” by the Author of “Miriam May,” 
“Too Late;” dedicated by permission to Sir E. B. 
Lytton, “ The Skeleton in the Cupboard,” by Lady 
Seott, “The Voyage of the Novara;” “The Life 


and Writings of Mr. Disraeli;” and “Why Paul 
ne Killed his Wife ;” by the author of “ Paul 
erroll.” 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Tue Hos. FRANCIS SCOTT, Caamoay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depvrr-Crarm™as. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits tobe declared on all Policies 
effected prior to the 31st December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sams 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, 2s 


is the case in mutual societies. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :-— 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s, 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lis. 139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiams are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the a 


of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advant 


ages, one half of the annual Premiums may, if 


term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 31st December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s. Ox, all of which has been invested in 
Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 
Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windser Ex; 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Backs Chronicle, 6,460. 








I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

HEALTH TO THE Sick.—Purifying and renovating pro- 
perties of a remarkable kind are the characteristics of these 
inestimable vegetable remedies. The poor sufferer, well 


nigh worn out by lengthened disease, may still be | 


strengthened and restored by the tonic influence of these 
medicaments. In dyspepsia, loss of appetite, flatulence and 
liver complaints, while the pills are taken, the ointment 
should be rubbed over the digestive organs. In heart and 
chest complaints it should be rubbed over the back and 
chest as assidaously as salt is rubbed into meat. By steady 





perseverance with this treatment, the blood is purged of all | 


impurities, and the whole anima! system thoroughly regu- 


lated. These excellent remedies, in most cases, restore the 


sick to health. 





HE LITERARY GAZETTE 
IS NOW PUBLISHED AT 
4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., 


i) here it is requested all Advertisements and Communica- 
tions will be addressed. 





New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps, 
HE TREATISE, GABRIEL on the 
“LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
ae oe Lg A-side explains their NEW SYS- 
<M, and may ad, gratis, on applicati \ 
Gabriel's ain nn ee 
110, REGENT STREET, West (next Mechi’s); 
: 33 anp 34, LUDGATE HILL, Crry. 

Particularly observe the name, and that the entrance is up 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 

Establishec 1804—See Diploma. 

And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS —A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 

Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

Messrs. GABRIEL call attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GUM-COLOURED INDIA-RUBBER as a base for 
GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED MINERAL TEETH and 
FLEXIBLE GUMS. 

‘The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. One set generally will lasta life time. Neither stumps 
nor teeth are extracted ; sharp edges are avoided, an amount 
of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous) are 
obtained; together with much greater and comfort, 
i from the utter absence of metal, while from the 
y of the agent employed pressure is entirely ob- 
It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
uth than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 
> m either taste or smell, mastication and articulation 
being guaranteed, even in cases where other methods have 
failed. 

The best materials, with first-class workmanship only em- 
ployed, and are supplied at less than half the ordinary 
cost. 








American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILIS are con- 


4% fidently recommended as a simple bat certain remedy 
for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 


grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the | 


‘“‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” NOR- 
TON'S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and general ape- 


rient; are mild in their operation; safe umder any | 


cireumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold 
in Bottles at Is. 1}d., 2s. $d., and 11s. each, in every town in 
the kingdom. 

Cavtroyx.—Be sure to ask for “‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to | 


health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
ok PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
mable value in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure 
and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 
ROWLANDS' KALYDOR. 

This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts 
the most soothing, cooling, and purify tion on the Skin, 
eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Sp« d Diseolorations, 
produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a softness and 
‘delicacy of Skin.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 

Cavtiox.—The only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ROWLANDS'” 
Wrapper or Label. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations. 









preceding that of the Article on the | 





Demy 12mo, price 5s. 
HE PARISH PASTOR. By RICHARD 
| WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Jony W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





Now ready, third edition, enlarged, price 2s. 6d, 
by post 2s. Sd., 
N THE RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF 
THE VOICE IN READING AND SPEAKING. 
By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M. 


Lendon, Bosworts and Harrisox, 215, Regent Street ; 
Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 128 pages, and 88 cuts, for 14 
Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Liorp, Pertland Road, 
Londen, W. 





MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 


HE EAR in. HEALTH and DISEASE; 
with Remarks on the Prevetition of Deafness. 


By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.B.C.S., 


Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Seho Square. 


London: Henry Reysnaw, 356, Strand. 





Post free for Two Stamps, 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
| an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Seientitic Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
| two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq,, M.A., 
| No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight Even- 
ing. 





| Just Published, the 0th Thousand, Price 1a, post free 
from the Author, 


| (\N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
| FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
| CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 te & 

“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
| little work, which points out the source of deeline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age."—Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. 

“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
| ef society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
| whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
| or clergyman.” —Sun, Evening Paper. 
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ON AND AFTER THE Ist OF SEPTEMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 
“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the iculars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered. This 
* Directory,” when complete, will be the onLY, and most valuable, Book or REFERENCE on 
the subject ever offered to the public. 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 

to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 

Annual Subscriber to “‘TuHe Lirerary Gazetre” at a considerable reduction from the 

published price. 

Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 

upon application, tosuch as have not already received them, addressed to The Editor of ‘“ THE 

UCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in “‘ The Educational 





A LITERARY AND PHILOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 





Now ready, choicely printed by Whittinghath, in small 4to. half morocco, top gilt, 
Roxburghe style, price 5s., 


THE BOOK OF VAGABONDS AND BEGGARS: 


WITH A VOCABULARY OF THEIR LANGUAGE. 


Edited by MARTIN LUTHER 
In the year 1528. Now first translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, 
BY JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 

*,”* The original of this very curious work is comparatively unknown. From its pages the singular 
books on V ds and their tricks published in this country in § ’s time were in —_ 
measure derived. Many will be surprised to learn that “ Card Sharpers,” “Wise Men,” “ Begging Letter- 
Writers,” “ Shabby-Genteels,” “ Travelling-Tinkers,” “Shivering-Jemmies,” and other descriptions of 
rogues to be met with in our streets, are not excrescences of modern civilisation, and that more than three 


centuries ago the great Reformer edited a little book about the ing forth thei d th 
Shich they had alopted. m, setting eir mancuvres and the 


LONDON : JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY. 





NOW PUBLISHING WEEKLY EVERY THURSDAY. 


O BPETTANIKOS ASTHP. 
(THE BRITISH STAR) 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 





‘Tue prevalent language in the East, at the present day in particular, is the Greex. Unfortunately, 
however, among the numerous nationalities cultivating this language, there are no regular publications for 
the spread of foreign intelligence or the progress of scientific truth, and their diminutive local papers, 
dwelling chiefly on polemics and party strife, serve no instructive or edifying purpose. For the last 
thirty years, during which reading and writing among the masses of the East have attained a rapid 
development, a thorough Evrorean Journat has become a great desideratum, and an article of paramount 
importance. Our present publication is hoped to supply this deficiency, by furnishing, besides the 
Leaders on the Topics of the Day, and its Private Correspondence on the Affairs of the East, a Digest of 
most of the Literary, Commercial, Political, and Seientific Journals of this enlightened country. 

If by endeavouring to instil sound principles of practical utility, it succeeds in dispelling from those 
once renowned countries the mists of error and superstition, and checking the baneful progress of foreign 


intrigue or Russian Propagandism, which ever since the Crimean War has assumed fearful proportions, the 
mission of the Paper will be fulfilled. 


OFFICE: YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND, 
FROM DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. 





The following are now ready. 
HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. A 
Complete Guide for Visitors. Maps. l6mo. 5s. 


HANDBOOK—KENT AND SUSSEX. 
Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, AND 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 7. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, AND 
SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON AND _ CORN- 
WALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





Also just ready. 


HANDBOOK—BUCKS, BERKS, AND 
OXFORDSHIRE. With a particular aceount of the 
City and University of Oxford. Map. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHE- 


DRALS OF ENGLAND. Plans and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES. Map. 


Post 8yo. 


From the Times. 


MR. MURRAY has succeeded in identifying his country- 
man all the world over. Into every nook which an 
Englishman can penetrate he carries his distinctive RED 
HANDBOOK. These familiar and invaluable HANDBOOKS 
now comprise our SOUTHERN COUNTIES, including the 
coast line from DOVER TO THE LAND'S END. This 
series is intended to proceed until it maps out and includes 
the entire island ; but in the meantime this very considerable 
instalment deserves a welcome, for it supplies a long-felt 
want, and supplies it satisfactorily. 





Joum Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
Volume L, containing the numbers from January to 
June, 1860. Comprising 768 pages of Letterpress, with 
12 Illustrations, 40 Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart. 
Handsomely bound in embossed cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Sarirn, ELper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


HURCH MUSIC. Hymns and Glorias 
from the Book of Common Prayer, with a few Others 
in common use, set to forty-seven tunes from the Church 
Hymn and Tune Book, and published by permission. 4to., 
price 2s. 6d. 
J. F. H. Rrvryerox, 3, Waterloo Place; and J. H. Jewett 
104, Great Russell Street. 











This day, in one Volume, crown 8vo., price és., cloth, 


TALY IN TRANSITION. 
Public Scenes and Private Opinions in the Spring of 
1860, Illustrated by Official Documents, from the Papal 
Archives of the revolted Legations. 
By the Rey. WILLIAM ARTHUR, 
Author of the * Tongue of Fire,” &c. 
London: Hasitrox, ApAms, and Co. 





HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND 
READINGS. 

. Now ready, 300 Svo pages, 5s. 6d. 

R E-NC He-§.T.U D I-E-S: 

comprehending CONVERSATIONS on all the ordinary 

topies- of life; * EXERCISES to be done at Sight; and 


READING LESSONS from Standard French writers; the 
whole on an entirely new plan 


By ALFRED HAYET, 
Author of “‘ The Complete French Class-Book,” &c. 





TO APPEAR IN SEPTEMBER. 


HAYEts FIRST FRENCH BOOK; a 
Practical Introduction to the French Language on the 
Conversational System; comprehending 250 Exercises in 
Freneli and English alternately, each Exercise consisting of 
uestions and Answers of every-day use; with a Dictionary 
of all the Words and Idioms in the Book. ¢ : 
London: W. Attay & Co.; Dutau & Co.; Sorin & Co. 





Edinburgh: Seton & Mackenzie; Williams & Norgate. 








Printed by Tuomas Kenvey, and Published by Ropert Hvces Roserrs, at 
and County of Mi 





day, August 11, 1850, 


‘the Office of the Literary Gazette, No. 4, Catherine Street, Strand, in the City of Westminster, 
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